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MR. LEWIS WALLER AS ‘‘MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” AT THE COMEDY THEATRE 


Stereoscopic Co. 


‘ 
Mr. Waller, who has made a great success in Monsteur Beaucatre, appears as the Duke of Orleans who has fled to England disguised as a barber under the name ot 
“Monsieur Beaucaire "’ 
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London, November Twenty-sixth, 1902. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Sphere, London,” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be ‘addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE “TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d 
Six months - - - - =. e14S,. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - ° - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘*The London & Westminster 
-Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable.at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S _TATLER is as follows :—Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, ro t9 4: 
Sundays, 2 to 4. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, to to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and¢€ 
Saturdays, 10 to 10: uther week-days, ro to 4 ; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 


Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chadel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 1oto8. Museum—Free, rc to 4, 


Daturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk: exc+pton 
Fridays, 

Houses of Parliament (Westininster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adinission atter 3.30) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Frze 
daily (except Wednesdays) from 10 to 4, Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 
Sundays, r p.m. till dusk. 


12 till dusk; on 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd. )— 
to to 10. 
Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 


of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week-day, rz to 4; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays, 
riotor1z. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Mart‘n’s Place, W.C.)— 


Same conditions as the National Gallery, 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
roto 4, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow's order only. * 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 


to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 


day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.ir- 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on’ Mondays, © Tuesdays. 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk ; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to dusk.’ Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries anu Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)-—-The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m, till 4. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays after October 27. 


Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘'THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent, 


Rex Recum: a Painter's Study of the Likeness of (hrist 
from the time of the Apostles to the Present Day. 
By Sir Wyke Bayliss. Library Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8s.6d. net. (Sampso: Low, Marston & Co.} 


THE AWAKENING: a Play. By C. Haddon Chambers. 
1s. 6d. (Heinemann. 


CuILpREn’s Treasury. No, lil. 1s. 


RosinEtTA; or, The Light of His Eyes. 
man. 2s.6d. (Nelson.) 


SACRILEGE Farm. By Mabel Hart. 6s. 


(Nelson:.) 
By L. E, Tidde- 


(Heinemann.) 


Tue Kine’s AGent. By Arthur Paterson. 63. (Heie- 
mann.) 
Distant Lamps. By Jessie Reuss. 6s. (Jarrold.) 


Wm. WossteEswick, Esg.: An Account of his Courting 
and Sporting Adventures herein set forth by W. J. 
Hodgson 3s. 6d. (Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 10, 
Bouverte Street, L.C.) 


ONE OF THE 3EST BIOGRAPHIES !N 
THE LANGUAGE. 


HE Te One 2 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GzorGEe SmiTH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER, 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WATERLOO PLACE. 


HE TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S' _LIBRAE.Y, 
224, IRue de Rivoli, Paris, 


and at all important News Stands and Railway 
Bookstalls on the Continent. 
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Gomeey THEATRE.—Manager, Mr, FRANK: 
CURZON 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER’S SEASON. 
Every Eyening, at 8.30, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 2.30. 


Sir JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, a New Romantic Play: 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, ts. 
Post Free from the Publishers, 


FOODS. FOR THE FAT. 


(The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency.) 


By N. E. YORKE2BMVIES, 
L.R.Coll. Phys. Lond., &c. 


Illustrates the dangers of Obesity—viz.: Weak 

Heart, Breathlessness, Dropsy, Apoplexy, Conges- 

tive Diseases, &c.; the Evils of Quackery, Purga- 

tives, and Drugs, and that the Permanent Cure of 
- Obesity is a matter of Diet alone. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. z 
¢ -The QuEEN says :—‘ The advice contained in 
this book will be invaluable.” 


The Lapy ‘says:—‘'The very best »book on 
corpulency that has ever been written.” 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C., 
or from any Bookseller. 


THE “LUGAS MALLET” 


BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Compiled by G. OLIVIA DETHRIDGE, Large crown 
~ r2mo, with Frontispiece, 4s. net. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has just issued a handsomely bound 
and beautifully illustrated catalogue of his new books, 
the prices of which range from 32s. to 1s.” He will be 
pleased to send a copy to any address, post free, om 
application. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Buildings. 


THE ENTERPRISE OF 


THE SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE (in conjunction with the 
Fine Art Society) has despatched M-. 
Inglis Sheldon- Williams as its Special 
Artist Correspondent to Delhi, to be pre- 
sent at the Durbar in celebration of the 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. T. 
W. Hands as its Special Photographer to- 
Delhi, to be present at the Festivities in 
connection with the Celebration of the 
Coronation of King Edward VI'. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. 
Holland Tringham and Mr. Sidney S. 
Sedgwick to the West Indies, as its Speciaf 
Artist and Correspondent. 


THE SPHERE has despatched Mr. Angus 
Hamilton (in conjunction with The Daily 
Express) as its Special Commissioner and 
Photographer in Somaliland. 


VOLS. 1.—X. of 
TeRMEs SIP AVEIRE: 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vois II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 
Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price: 
2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page fer Vol. X. is now ready, 
and can be obtained free or charge trom— 


Tue Sener? OFFICE, 


Great New Street Londun. ©.C, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 


The Encyclopedists at Dinner.—I suppose that in the history 
of dining there have been few public dinners with quite such an array of 
distinguished names as at that given by the proprietors of the Zzmes 
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were 
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A BABY BEAR AND ITS MOTHER AT THE BERLIN ZOO 
newspaper and Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace at the Hotel Cecil on 
behalf of the Excyclopedia Britannica. To have at one time the 
Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, Lord Wolseley, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Lord Charles Beresford, the Bishop of Ripon, and 
some 500 representatives of literature and art under one roof was a 
distinct social achievement. Not less remarkable was it, as Mr. 
Balfour assured his hearers, for a toast to be proposed that included 
both Government and Opposition, yet this wasdone by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour made the speech of the 
evening, but the whole function was a profoundly interesting one. 


Liverpool’s Lead.—The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
Liverpool have set an example which might well be followed by 
every municipality in the country. They have broken down social 
barriers and have bidden every citizen to their receptions. Surely 
this is as it should be—a mayor being everybody’s mayor and no 
kid glove monopoly. Moreover, contact will quicken popular interest 
in matters municipal—a much-needed awakening everywhere. 
Very different conduct is this to the pitiful snobbishness of the civic 
personage who not so very long ago gave a ball and had the 
insolence to rope off a space of the ballroom for his .mighty 
exclusiveness and his peculiar people. That again was original, 
indeed, its reception was such that it is likely to be unique. It is 
daring for mayors to be original although there is great scope and 
presumably temptation. Now that Liverpool’s chief magistrate has 
so bravely broken the ice we hope he will go further. His first 
innovation is instinct with such fine feeling and admirable realisation 
of what a mayor should be that he promises not only to make his 
year of office memorable in Liverpool but set a lead in municipal 
hospitality which will be epoch-making. 
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Gossip of she Flour. 
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Frost and Fog.—November last year was the foggiest on record ; 
this year it seems likely to be the coldest. On the whole, though, I 
think Londoners prefer the cold to the fog. The coldest November 
experienced during the last thirty years was in 1871 and the warmest 
in 1881. Frost-bitten Londoners may, however, console themselves 
with the reflection that a warm November is generally enjoyed at the 
cost of a severe frost later on. The sultry November, for example, 
of 1881 was followed by an arctic January. Unfortunately a cold 
November does not mean conversely a mild January. 


Famous Frosts.—The lowest temperature recorded in London 
during the past forty years was in January, 1867, when the thermo- 
meter fell to 6°7, or nearly 26 deg. of frost, but this undesirable 
record was almost equalled during the famous long frost of 189s, 
when for one whole day in February the mercury never rose above 
8 deg. The coldest December was in 1890, the coldest February in 
1895, and the coldest March in 1883. The warmest December 
occurred in 1868, the warmest January in 1884, the warmest 
February in 1869, and the warmest March in 1859. 


Favourite Books of the Great.—His Majesty, considering the 
inroads on his time, is a great reader. He regards it to be his duty 
(and his pleasure, too, I fancy) to keep in touch as much as possible 
with the trend of thought in every branch. Sir Frederick Treeves 
could vouch for the fact that the King’s knowledge of medical science 
is remarkable for a layman. By way of relaxation the superb sport- 
ing library at Sandringham is largely dipped into, and his Majesty 
has all the information necessary for an inimitable sporting editor. 
Mr. Balfour loves to speculate on Herbert Spencer and synthetic 
philosophy, and Mr. Chamberlain has a fine collection of French and 
German works and frequently seeks pleasure in French plays. Lord 
Rosebery’s favourite book is Plutarch’s Lives, and ‘he shares this 
delight with Admiral Lambton ; indeed, the ex-Premier presented a 
superb copy of the work to the hero of Ladysmith. Lord Salisbury 
ranges at will amongst works of science but has purely literary tastes, 
too. Archbishop Tem- 
ple reads and re-reads 
White’s History of 
Selborne, and could 
quote at length from 
Stanley’s West- 
minster Abbey. 


A Man who Mis- 
took his Ancestor.— 
It is a wise child that 
knows its own father, 
but a wiser one that 
knows its ancestors. 
Thus the late Mr. 
Panmure Gordon pre- 
sented to the National 
Gallery of Scotland 
the picture of ‘ My 
ancestor, Glenbucket 
Gordon,” by whom he 
meant the notorious 
Jabobite general, a 
sort of eighteenth- 
century Cronje, who 
came riding down to 


Encycloprdia 
Britannica 
Dinner 


CIvED ay 


SIR DONALD 
MACKENZIE 
WALLACE 


= 


HOTEL CECIL, 


Friday Evening, 
‘Rovember 21st, 1902 


Derby ona grey pony, PLAN 
a bent oldman. Mr. 
Panmure Gordon OF 


TABLES. 


actually belonged to 
the family of Gordons 
of Glenbucket, but to 
a totally different 
branch from that of 
the old Jacobite 
general, whose family 
had bought the estate 
from the older line. 


The design on table plan of “Times” dinner to 
the contributors to the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica” 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


a conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty. weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THe TATLER. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe Tater by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
a stalls, or direct from the 
Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere. Publisher, Great New Street, 
Fetter L 
Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of * The Tatler.” himieioanaty ; 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1, The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest ; of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons, 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner, 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler’ or “ The 
Sphere ” will be eligible for a prize. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions ate written. Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 


one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 

correspond with the pictures they represent. iy , omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but Y y Y, Y “Lord,”  Lady,’? * Sir,’”? “ Captain,” “Mir, 7 
each week while the competition lasts a TZ : “Mirs.,””? and “Miss” will not be  pic- 
coupon _wiff be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appeats, and these coupons, twenty in all, Thevaclithowa 1s Johiv. Hass (GAC bale) in their solutions merely to write the word, 


must accompany solutions. “ Devonshire.” 


XXXI. XXXII. XXXIII. XXXIV. aKKV. 
Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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Pe AGE Py 


Lafayette 


THE SHOOTING PARTY AT SANDRINGHAM DURING THE KAISER’S VISIT 


Those in the group include: Back row—Marquis of Ormonde, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Knollys, Sir Donald Wallace, Lord Londonderry, Count Plessen, 

Count Metternich, Prince Charles of Denmark, the King, Colonel Davidson, Prince of Wales, the Kaiser, Lord Churchill, Sir Dighton Probyn, 

Captain Campbell, Colonel Legge, Signor Martino, Lord Crichton, Mr. Hansell, Lord Farquhar, Sir Stanley Clarke; front row—Georgina Lady Dudley, 

Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Butler, Marchioness! of Londonderry, Lady Lansdowne, Lady Musgrave, Princess Victoria, Miss Knollys, Prince Albert, 
Princess Charles of Denmark, Prince Edward, Lady Suffield, Lord Clarendon 


War Office Dignities.—If the weight of 
duty borne by some of the War Office 
officials approaches the heaviness of their 
official designations they are indeed to be 
pitied. For instance, take the gentleman 
who is responsible for the brains of our generals and the genera! 
activity of the army. He is known as the Chief Director-General 
of the Army Mobilisation and Intelligence Department. Under 
recent orders he is permitted to call in the assistance, if wanted, 
of an official from the mobilisation section of the department 
of the Director-General of Military Intelligence. How is such 
aman to be called? It would seem almost an impertinence to ring 
him up on the telephone. The medicil department is attended to 
by the Director of the General Army Medical Department and 
General Sanitary Department. He also has an assistant, whose 
dignities space does not permit to enumerate. When Tommy gets 
enteric he can think of these great names and die happy. The 
gentleman who looks after contracts is simply called the Director of 
Contracts. This wants some amending ; it is a plain businesslike 
title and seems utterly out of place amid the other dignities of our 
War Department. 


Love and War Fever.—Although the war fever was fairly hot 
in this country during the South African Campaign it never affected 
the gentler sex in anything like the same degree as it did the 
American girls during the war between the United States and Spain. 
At that time it became practically impossible for an American civilian 
to get a wife. The girls would not look at anyone except a soldier. 
Hundreds of girls went off to the camp and with the aid of the mili- 
tary chaplain got married right off to men whom prior to the out- 
break of hostilities they were rather doubtful about accepting as hus- 
bands. How Lieutenant Hobson was kissed is an old story. Not even 
the best-looking South African V.C. had such a reward bestowed on 
him in public ; in private, of course, it is hard to say what might have 
occurred, but this is only conjec- 
ture. The American girl left no 
room for such conjecture. 


The Delhi ‘‘ Curzonation.”— 
That is what they are calling the 
durbar. Lord Curzon has been 
extraordinarily successful as a 
grand master of ceremonies. He 
acts like an emperor, occupying 
the high place of honour on all 
occasions. I am told that 
is what the Oriental 
really likes, though En- 
glish civilians may not. 
The Viceroy has always 
known how to wear the 
“big waistcoat” to perfec- 
tion. Itis years ago since 
a wit made a mot on 
“ George Nathaniel Cur- 
zon, that most superior 
nurzon.” 


A Prize for Hill-climbing. 


THE PRIZE FOR HILL-CLIMBING 


Which has been presented to the Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland by 
Mr. Henry Edwards, This silver model of a motor car and its driver was made by 
the well-known sculptor, Gustav Gurschner of Vienna 


The Maid of Athens.—The reported 
indiscretions of Sir Horace Rumbold’s Reco/- 
lections of a Diplomatist will give it a vogue 
which it richly deserves upon its intrinsic 
merits. The book is rich in interest of all 
kinds—social, literary, and diplomatic—and the sole indiscretion which 
to me at least seems unpardonable is that of unveiling the heroine of 
my Byronic days: “ A-few months before I had met at dinner at the 
Legation at Athens a stoutish old lady, very badly dressed, and of 
that distinctly Levantine type with which all visitors to the East are 
familiar. On being introduced to her I was told she was the wife 
of this same Black. I sat next to her and found her as uninteresting 
as she was unattractive. After dinner, when she had departed, 
Scarlett somewhat maliciously asked me what I had thought of my 
neighbour, and then, to my utter amazement, informed me that this 
poor old creature, with no trace left of even ordinary good looks, was 
no less a person than the original Maid of Athens !” 


Regimental Mottoes.—Though Tommy Atkins has not, as a 
rule, a very profound knowledge of Latin he generally manages 
to grasp the meaning of his regimental motto, which is usually written 
in that language. For instance, if you were to make derogatory 
remarks concerning the 2nd Dragoon Guards or the Scots Guards to 
a Tommy in either of these regiments it is extremely likely that he 
would show you he understood the meaning of emo me impune 
lacessit, which is the motto of both the 2nd Dragoons and the Scots 
Guards. Many regiments have thesame motto. iVec aspera terrent 
is the proud vaunt of no fewer than eight regiments, including the 
Inniskillings and the King’s Own Scottish Borderers. One of the 
best-known mottoes in the service is that of the 17th Lancers. It 
consists of two words, “or glory,” written signi- 
ficantly underneath a death’s head, from which 
the regiment derives the nickname of the ‘‘ Death 
or Glory Boys.” The Welsh 
Regiment has its motto written 
in the vernacular; interpreted it 
means, “ Death rather than shame.” 


A Chinese Picture 
Post Card.—The China- 
man’s idea of a picture post 
card is very quaint. I 
have just received a beau- 
tiful specimen of one from 
a correspondent in China. 
It consists of an ordinary 
post card, on the back of 
which a Chinaman has 
painted in oils a charming 
little landscape. The 
colours are so delicate 
that it is impossible for 
me to reproduce it in 
black and white, but I am 
sure that picture post-card 
collectors will be glad to 
know of it. 
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The Manchester November Handicap. 
—The Manchester November Handicap, 
which marks the fall of the curtain on the 
flat-racing season, is for many reasons one 
of the most popular races run throughout 
the year. In the first place it is a thorough sporting event, 
and in the second place it provides sportsmen with their last 
chance of winning sufficient money to “ lay in a stock of winter coals 


THE CANTEEN ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘GOOD HOPE” 
and earn a winter’s keep” as the racing phrase goes. To many 
recular followers of “the sport of kings” the result means the 
difference between wintering miserably in the murky atmosphere of 
England and the bright sunshine and genial surroundings of the 
south of France. To gothrough the eight months allotted to the legiti- 
mate sport as a business a professional racing man expends in out- 
of-pocket expenses not less than £1,000. Many regular racegoers 
begin at Lincoln with practically no money, live in comparative 
affluence all through the season, and finish up after the November 
Handicap as they started. One or two of the lucky ones this season 
embarked on the campaign practically poor men ; now they own 
strings of racehorses and plethoric banking accounts. On the other 
hand, many unlucky ones are absolutely ruined. It has, however, 
been one of the worst years for bookmakers on record, 


The Boy who Carolled ‘‘ Killarney ” to the Kaiser. — The 
Kaiser has heard the immortal ‘‘ Killarney.” It was sung to him 
quite impromptu at Lowther Castle on Sunday, November #6, and the 
Emperor personally complimented the boy upon his singing; the 
lad is the son of Mr. James Bates, who trains choristers. Every 
summer he sends a solo boy in to the Duke of Fife’s chapel at Mar 
Lodge. Six of his pupils sang at the coronation service in West- 
minster Abbey and twelve of them were at the thanksgiving service 
in St. Paul’s. 


Priceless Carpets.—The German Emperor’s visit to Lowther 
Castle has called attention to a magnificent carpet, now very old but 
still lovingly preserved, which was made in the village by villagers. 
A much more interesting and generally unknown carpet is that which 
is treasured by Sir Tatton Sykes at Sledmere. This relic was made 
at Wansford near Driffield for the library of Sir Mark Sykes, who 
died in 1823. It is 120 ft. long and 4o ft. wide, and is as fresh in 
its beautiful colouring to-day as it was a century ago. It is irre- 
placeable as the factory where it was made was burnt down some 
ninety odd years ago. At Sledmere there is also a priceless inlaid 
table of Venetian workmanship, very like the beautiful specimen at 
Warwick Castle, which is valued at 10,000 guineas. 


“Three Little Maids.” 
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American Geography. — THE TATLER 
is not strong on its American geography 
for it has been placing the state of Mon- 
tana near New York, as has been hinted 
to us by several correspondents. ‘ The 
State of Montana,” writes Mr. Reginald Letcher from Bayonne, New 
Jersey, “is hundreds of miles west of either the city or state of New 
York.” Mr. Letcher goes on to ask why we do not “boom” THE 
TATLER in the States as he describes it as “a 
mighty interesting magazine.” Of course it is, but 
we must leave the “ booming” to be done by Mr, 
Letcher and other friendly readers. As for our bad 
geography, however, it is consoling to recall the 
American who had never heard of the city of Aber- 
deen, and that city, as its citizens are constantly re- 
minding us, sends a constant succession of its sons 
to rule not only England but all the British Empi e. 


The 


The winter that has just begun 
Will be the worst, the prophet fears, 
That we have had for fifty-one 
Years. 


Hardy Annual 


Our pipes, of course, will all be “ bust,’ 
Terrific gales will surely blow 
For weeks on end, and won’t it just 
Snow ! 


And all of us will surely freeze 
Unless we soon adapt our dress 
To zero or a few degrees 
Less. 


Yet I, though I may be to blame, 
Smile while the prophet has his fling ; 
You see for years he’s said the same 
Thing ! 


Many Happy Returns to—Vovember 26: Dow- 
ager Czarina of Russia; Princess Charles of 
Denmark, 1869; Lord Newry and Morne, 1883. 
November 27: Lord Mountcashell, 1829; Lord 
Kingsborough, 1897 ; Sir Thomas Burnett, 1840 ; 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, 1853. November 28: Coun- 
tess Victoria of Gleichen, 1868; Lord Grey, 1851 ; 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, 1832; Mr. A. Birkenruth, 
1861. November 29: Lady Brassey; Miss Rhoda Broughton, 
1840; Lord Weymouth, 1895; Mr. F.C. Burnand, 1836. Novem- 
ber 30: Archbishop of Canterbury, 1821; Lord Polwarth, 1838 ; 
Lord Clanricarde, 1832; Sir William Magnay, 1855. Decem- 
ber 1: Queen Alexandra, 1844; Lord Northesk, 1865; Lord 
Castlerosse, 1860. December 2: Lord Clive, 1892; Professor 
Masson, 1822; Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, 1844. 


“THREE LITTLE MAIDS” 
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Butler: Is this one o’ your paintings may | ask, Miss Ethel? 
Miss Ethel: Yes, it’s one of mine. 


Butler: | thought as much, miss; | should like to say it ’as been much hadmired by the hupper servants. | may 
hadd, | myself wasted quite five minutes looking at it this afternoon. 
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International Etiquette. — Really, the 
Englishman is too funny at times. The other 
day the newspapers made pictures for us: his 
Majesty and the German Emperor outside 
Sandringham Church—the wicked Joseph 
there also—the service in church being unheeded, the royal party 
only taking their places in time to hear the eloquent Bishop of 
Ripon. Therefore did the “ unco’ guid” pause painfully, shake their 


‘*Now what are you children doing? Not mischief, | hope.” 
‘\No; we're only going to plant Anastasia again. We don’t think she’s 
quite full grown.” 


heads, and whisper their sorrow and shocked surprise. Seemingly 
they forgot that his Majesty is a regular churchgoer, a Christian 
of kindly thought, proving his faith by conduct. Now, why 
this sudden falling away ? Fingers pointed to Mr. Chamberlain—the 
villain of every piece. The explanation is very simple and has 
not yet been given. Regular churchgoers should be aware that 
there are such things as collects for royalty. As the German Emperor 
is not prayed for it was against international etiquette that he should 
be present. Against etiquette, too, would it have 
been for our kingly host ‘to leave his royal guest 
outside, even with Mr. Chamberlain ; therefore did 
his Majesty break his rule, a thing which is the more 
to be lamented as so many people who should have 
known better have made remarks that would have 
been better left unsaid. 


Chacun & son Gofit.—An illustration of this 
truthful motto may be seen at the King’s Cross 
G.N.R. Station, where the annual sale of lost 
property has been carried on. Two thousand and 
two hundred umbrellas are there at the disposal 
of the auctioneer’s hammer bearing cheerless com- 
pany with 700 walking sticks, One travels on the 
Great Northern or any other railway, and according 
to one’s pocket a first, second, or third class carriage 
is chosen, but seeing in one corner an old lady, in 
another a fat gentleman, in another a callow youth, 
and throughout the carriage the various types of 
travelling humanity, one never thinks of the small 
parcels the racks in that carriage contain ; one never 
dreams that one may be in company with a false leg 
and three busts, a chest expander, a box of horse 
medicine, wool doyleys, and a copy of Boccaccio’s 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier at Home. 
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Footballing Parsons.—The Rev. F. O. 
Poole, who has been appointed to the quaint 
clerical office of ‘preacher to the town 
of Ludlow,” is an old international Rugby 
j footballer. He was captain of the Oxford 
Rugby fifteen and played for England against Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. It would be possible to make up two quite first-rate 
football teams under both codes composed entirely of parsons. 
E. M. Baker, for example, one of the finest backs who ever did 
duty for Oxford and England, is now a curate of St. Alban’s, 
Bordesley, near Birmingham, and Mr. H. T. S. Gedge, another old 
Oxford international player, is precentor of Leeds parish church. 
After leaving Oxford Mr. Gedge’s health broke down completely, and 
when he went abroad to a warmer climate it was thought that he 
would never recover. However, not only was he quite restored to 
health but shortly after his return to England he was chosen to 
play for Scotland, and in the international match he displayed the 
finest form of any of the thirty men on the field. 


Parson and Goalkeeper.—Mr. G. B. Raikes was a contemporary 
at Oxford of G. O. Smith, W. J. Oakley, and C. B. Fry, and like his 
three companions represented both his university and his country in 
the football field. He was one of the finest goalkeepers that ever 
lived and a useful cricketer to boot. He is now a curate at Portsea, 
and though he has abandoned football he occasionally represents 
Hampshire in the cricket field. The head master and chaplain of 
Forest School—the Rev. R. C. Guy—was in the Oxford football eleven 
in 1886 and 1887, and subsequently was a member of the famous. 
Corinthians, 


Cannon Street’s Steelyard.—To most Londoners Cannon Street 
Station is painfully familiar as the headquarters of unpunctual trains. 
and general inefficiency. The terminus, however, of the “giant 
sloth” has really an interesting history attached to it. Cannon: 
Street Station marks the spot where London’s steelyard once stood. 
The steelyard was the factory of the Hanse merchants, who in the. 
days of Edward IV. concluded a treaty with England by which it 
was agreed that all past injuries on the side of the Hanse merchants. 
and their English rivals should be forgiven and forgotten. As a 
solatium to the powerful Hanse merchants, however, they received 
£10,000 in the form of remission of customs duties on their exports. 
and impcrts. 


Nationalist Members as Professional Men.—Among the Irish: 
Nationalist members of Parliament farming appears to be the 
favourite pursuit in life. There are eighteen farmers among the 
Irish party at Westminster, nine of the party are journalists, and_ 
eight have been called to the Bar, There are three Nationalists in 
Parliament who at one time adopted the profession of arms, includ- 
ing Mr. William Redmond, who was a lieutenant in the Royal Irish. 
Rifles. There are four qualified solicitors among the Nationalists 
and one doctor—Mr. Antony MacDonnell, member for the Leix. 
division of Queen’s County. Among other callings represented in 
the Irish party are those of pilot, sawyer, general merchant, school. 
teacher, and shipowner. 


Decameron. But the catalogue of lost property on 
the G.N.R. will tell you that all these things are 
possible. Truly chacun a son goit. 


MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR BOURCHIER PLAYING A QUIET GAME OF ECARTE 
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WAPPING. 
HICH STREET 


A POPULAR HUMORIST 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, whose ‘‘Lady of the Barge” has just met with so hearty a reception, is one of our most successful writers 


of fiction. His stories, many of which treat of sailor life in Wapping, run from month to month in the ‘Strand Magazine,” 
where they are illustrated by Mr. Will Owen, who has sketched this portrait of Mr. Jacobs for ‘‘ The Tatler” 
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Why he Wanted to Leave.—There is 
a good sportsman but a very bad_ shot 
in the King’s county who tells a_ capital 
story against himself. Once after a long 
day’s sport he was emerging from the 
cover in company with one of his guests when a pheasant came 
out at a terrific pace. It was not an easy shot by any means. 
The host and his guest fired almost at the same time and the bird 
fell. The genial owner of the shooting had hada bad day’s sport 


+ Underwood & Underwood 


THE MAN WHO TAUGHT THE QUEEN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Mr. Ralph of Dersingham on his way to Sandringham 


and felt justified, perhaps, on that account in promptly claiming the 
bird. His guest did not dream of disputing the claim, but the game- 
keeper, an old man who had been reared on the estate, took a 
different view of the matter. He met his master next morning and 
sadly gave him notice of his intention to leave. ‘“‘ You see, sir,” he 
explained, “I saw that shot last evening which you claimed. If you 
killed that bird then I must be going blind and you must be changing 
altogether, so I think it is time for us to part.” 


The Queen’s Camera Tutor.— 
Mr. Ralph of Dersingham, whose 
photograph appears above, has 
probably taken more pictures of | 
the Royal Family than any other i 
photographer. Mr. Ralph, who was 
formerly an usher in the servants’ 
hall at Sandringham, is an exceed- 
ingly clever photographer, and it was 
from him that the Queen received 
her first lessons in the art of using 
the camera. 


A Soldier and a Bishop.—Bishop 
Brindle is a soldier anda brave one, 
as his D.S.O. proves; but he isa 
Roman Catholic, and in a constitu- 
tional sense does not count. None 
of his Anglican brethren have any 
claim to military distinction, though 
there was a time when every bishop 
was a feudal baron and bound to 
come to the King’s war levy in a 
coat of mail. The last of the bishops 
to appear in review order was the 
Bishop. of Durham, who in 1722 
came in the King’s train to a military 
display in the north. On this occa- 
sion “ My lord attended on horse- 
back wearing a lay habit of purple 
with jack boots, a cocked hat, and a 
black wig tied behind for all the 
world like a military officer.” 


The End of the Racing Season. 
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The Man who Thrashed the Iron Duke. 
—Writing of the recently published Welling- 
ton despatches the newspapers generally 
assumed the Iron Duke’s only defeat was 
at Sultanpettah in his early Indian days, 
though here and there one may discreetly refer to the guns lost 
during the invasion of France from the Peninsula. But at Rinn, 
which claims to be his birthplace, octogenarian inhabitants tell a 
different tale. They can recollect an old chimneysweep about the 
same age as the duke himself who in his cups—and that was every 
day—claimed to be the only man except the schoolmaster who had 
ever thrashed the popular hero. It happened when he was a boy. 
Young Wellesley was then staying at Mornington House, which is 
still pointed out 
near King 
John’s Castle, 
close to the 
Boyne. One 
day with a com- 
panion he came 
upon the little 
sweep playing 
marbles with a 
friend. He be- 


The Wonderful Visit 


A wonderful thing we have lived to see, 

A Minister leaving his own countree, 

When a difficult problem his judgment tries, 
To look on the facts with his own two eyes. 


For never, indeed, since our race began 
Has it ever occurred to a single man 
‘That a Cabinet Minister could protest 


came interested, 
joined in the 
game, and was 
cheated — or 
thought he was. 


That the good old methods were not the best. 


Now it well might have struck either me or you 
To journey away o’et the ocean blue, 
But with one who is chosen to serve the King 
Of course it’s an utterly different thing. 


THE LAST FLAT RACE OF THE SEASON—THE MANCHESTER NOVEMBER HANDICAP 


The result was 
a stand-up fight, 
from which the 
conqueror of 
Napoleon retired 
with a bad black 
eye and a beating. Far be it from me to vouch for the truth of any 
Irish story ; suffice it to say that the tourist who visits the /ocus 
in guo can always hear it retold—for a consideration. 


And so when we see a Colonial Sec. 
Depart for the Cape on a cruiset’s deck 

We are all of us struck with surprise intense 
At a statesman exhibiting common sense! 


A Valuable Diamond.—The Pope has a diamond which is said 
to be one of the most valuable in the world and which has certainly 
a very strange history. It was presented to his Holiness by 
Mr. Kruger, then President of the Transvaal Republic. ‘The Presi- 
dent received it from Memela, a native chief who was once taken 
by the Boers and ordered to be released by Kruger. Before it 
fell into the hands of Memela it was owned by the chief of the 
Basutos, and was taken by him from the Zulu King. The history of 
the diamond has been marked by a series of the most bloody wars. 


Banks 
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AT THE HIPPODROME 


By 


Apne London Hippodrome is great in many 

ways. As if to emphasise one of the 
directions in which it is great, the programme 
announces that it is the property of ‘ Moss’ 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


AY very amusing creature is Marceline, “ the 
It is strange that in these 
Christian days the spectacle of a fellow 
creature tripping up and then falling with a 


Droll.” 


———=—— 


“40am « z 


Empires, Ltd. (total capital, £1,400,000).” 
If it is to be the rule in future for a public 
statement to be made as to the capital of 
theatre proprietors we may fairly look for 
some interesting particulars.- It is only a 
short step to “‘ Proprietor, John Smith, worth 
£10,000 a year” ; or, “ This theatre is owned 
by Mr. W. Brown, who keeps four servants 
and a nursery governess.” I do not quite see 
how a reference to the capital of the company 
can have anything to do with the 

merits of the entertainment it produces. 


Frigrinatelys however, the London 
Hippodrome not only possesses 
a beautifully large capital but, what is 
more to the point, a very able manage- 
ment. The “turns” are all of the best 
quality, There were “ Fernandez and 
May,” for example, described as “ musi- 
cal eccentrics.” Mr. Fernandez seems 
to be the kind of performer who can 
produce music from brickbats, which 
seems to me a fair corollary to sermons 
in stones. He takes a piece of ordi- 
nary string fastened at one end to an 
empty tomato can, and by sawing on it 
with a piece of wood he scrapes out 
the chorus of that well-known song, 
“The Man that Broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo.” Apparently the different 
notes are produced by tightening and 
slackening the cord alternately. 1 
cannot, however, state this positively 
as I am really no musician, and can 
but conjecture the devices of har- 
monic experts. I only know that the 
melody as rendered filled me with an 
unholy longing to beat time with my 
feet and to join in the chorus, and it 
was only the presence of the man Sime 
that restrained me. We of the aristo- 
cracy do not care to make ourselves 
cheap before these mere artist people. 


noisy thump on his back should be food for 
mirth, but the facts are as stated and not 
otherwise. On one occasion as Marceline 
was running round the raised barrier of the 
ring he fell in two or three directions at once, 
and only by an effort saved himself from 
rolling into the stalls, where several startled 
ladies could be seen gripping their seats 
desperately as if they were preparing them- 
selves for almost certain death. In addition 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


to a happy faculty for falling down without 
hurting himself Marceline is a somersaultist 
of the first water. With a run andan inclined 
board he clears eight or nine men standing 
in Indian file, and as a gentleman behind me 
sententiously remarked. “That wants a bit 
o’ doin’.” 
[eon Webb can apparently do almost any- 
thing with a lasso except make it talk. 
In his pleasing “ illustration of real cowboy 
life” he chases a mounted man round the 
ring and lassos horse and rider separately 
and together. A very pretty feat is one in 
which he begins by lassoing a young 
lady in cowboy costume round the neck. 
Having secured his prize as it were he gives 
his end of the rope a bit of a rattle and knots 
up the lady’s hands and feet from a distance 
of several yards. The marvellous manner in 
which the loop travels along the rope and 
fastens itself round its prey almost makes 
you fancy it must be alive, only we know, of 
course, that it is not, and it is silly to think 
that it could be. 


TX very dainty turn is given by “ Gertrella, 

the Phanto-gymnast.”  Gertrella per- 
forms a number of surprising feats on the high 
trapeze, and the “ phanto” part of her descrip- 
tion is a reference to the fact that she goes 
through her act in a strong white limelight 
with a sombre backing that throws her vividly 
out in relief. It is not, I believe, suggested 
that “ Gertrella”” is a real phantom, otherwise 
I will place it cheerfully on record that phan- 
toms are by no means the dreadful things they 
are often declared to be. Indeed, if I could be 
satisfactorily assured that this lady is a fair 
sample of the spirit world I would join the 
Psychical Research Society to-morrow 
and look towards the future with a 
bright and hopeful eye. 


he dog show, without which no 
variety entertainment is genuine, 
is conducted by Mr. Herbert, who has 
several very amusing specimens of the 
canine fraternity. At one stage of the 
proceedings Mr, Herbert felt called upon 
to shoot one of his dogs for mutiny, 
and the imitation of the death scene 
was loudly applauded. After having 
been fired at the dog wrestled with 
death in the most approved theatrical 
fashion, and he took nearly as long to 
die as the leading actress in a society 
drama who drinks stage poison with a 
noisy gurgle and then fights out the rest 
of the scene between the sofa and the 
hearthrug. The final turn on the pro- 
gramme, 7he Bandits, must stand on 
record as quite the best piece of stage 
thunder ever invented, and it seems to 
me that the manager who tries to steal 
that thunder will make a poor imitation 
unless he can lay his hands on the 
“total capital, £1,490,000,” as well. 
The Bandits with its gorgeous effects 
must have cost a good deal of that sum 
to produce ; but, as the Irishman said, 
whatever it cost it was cheap at the 
money. It is quite overwhelmingly 
realistic. 


EE AT TEE ke 


Hospital. 


THE WIFE AND DAUGHTER OF A FAMOUS BOER GENERAL 


Mrs, Delarey and her married daughter in their sitting-room in a Berlin hotel 


The Open-air Cure.—The odd-looking boat, of which an illustra- 
tion appears on this page, was built from the design of an American 
doctor for the use of his patients to whom he recommended his open- 
air cure. As the advantages of the cure might be somewhat dis- 
counted by sea-sickness the boat is mounted upon two torpedo-shaped 
cylinders and is excessively wide to reduce the rolling in rough water. 
The hood in the front is constructed so as to enable the patients to 
take the full benefit of the air in all kinds of weather. This up-to- 
date craft is, of course, driven by a motor engine. 


The King’s Own Admiral.—I see that Admiral Hedworth 
Lambton, the King’s own admiral, was among the guests at Londes- 
borough Park last week. With his dark, clean-shaved face and his 
rather soldierly carriage he does not look a bit like a sailor when he 
wears a frock coat or even when he dons his favourite shooting 
suit. Quite apart from his Ladysmith achievements I may say that 
he is very fond of shooting. That he remains in command of the 
royal yacht for another year is mainly due to the King’s personal 
friendship, which he has enjoyed since he was a boy. 
Amongst ‘‘his ain folk” he is counted as a family freak 
—he was born without the Lambton nose. 


€ 


The Doom of the Squirrel.—Frost suggests furs, and 
furs for the moment are summed up in squirrel, for the 
Russian squirrel has ‘leaped into sudden favour” as an 
enthusiastic journalist puts it. Less than a month ago 
Mrs. Arthur Paget appeared at a race-meeting in a 
squirrel coat and since then all society has been sighing 
for squirrel. Now squirrel is a fur only for millionairesses 
or for those fortunate women whose tradespeople—or 
should I say sartorial artists >—favour them with unlimited 
credit. It is expensive—very expensive ; so many skins 
go to the making of a garment. Eight hundred of these 
timid little creatures died to furnish a single item in the 
winter wardrobe of a well-known society leader. Minor 
personages might, perhaps, manage with less, but many 
must necessarily be slain to cover even the least ample 
figure. Fortunately the cheeky little British rodent may 
enjoy his November nut-cracking—or what is left of it— 
in peace. His pelt is safe. To be fashionable your 
squirrel must bear some unpronounceable Muscovite 
designation that sounds like a cross between a sneeze 
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and a cough. Grey is the favourite shade, but if 
the demand continues the poor little animals may 
well look another colour. Yet in a sense they 
have their revenge—the stout personage who dons 
a squirrel dress must needs look dowdy. 


A New Terror.—Having scientifically disposed 
of the end-of-the-world prophets the scientists, by 
the mouths of Mr. Hudson Maxim and M. Louis 
Rabourdin, suggest a new terror for the timid. 
Suppose, they say in effect, the crust of the earth 
were to contract suddenly and the bottom of the 
sea were to fall in, what then? A mere crack in 
that crust, if it were big enough, would touch the 
button and gravitation would do the rest ; precipi- 
tated upon the molten mass within, the ocean would 
be vaporised instantly, with a terrific explosion. 
The super-heated steam would sweep all life from 
the face of the globe and the electrical disturbance, 
coupled with the fierce temperature of the escaped 
lava, would decompose the vapour and change the 
aspect of the universe. Novel chemical combina- 
tions would be formed with the liberated hydrogen 
and oxygen and the astronomers of Mars might 
observe a new and brilliant star spring out of 
sidereal space in a state of gaseous incandescence. 
I am really appalled by the prospect. Yet the 
British Parliament is still stolidly discussing the 
theological aspect of the Education Bill. 


Mountain Sickness.—No doctor has ever yet 
accounted for the cause of mountain sickness, a 
malady infinitely more distressing and more lasting 
in its {effects than sea-sickness. It is only in 
comparatively very high altitudes that mountain 
sickness attacks the climber. The premonitory 
symptoms are an uncontrollable attack of nervous- 
ness. Though the mountaineer may be in a place 
that is absolutely safe he feels when attacked by 
this sickness that his last hour has come. As a rule 
he lies flat down and shouts for help. Then he gets 
violently sick and usually weeps. During the 
making of the railway to Jungfrau several medical. men made 
various experiments to ascertain the actual cause of this mountain 
sickness, but without much result. Like sea-sickness it seems to 
attack all sorts and conditions of people, and those who do not 
suffer from it are curiously enough often the most nervous. 


A Profitable Toy.—The extent to which the gramophone has 
now become part and parcel of the life of the community may 
be exemplified by a reference to the report of the general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Gramophone Company, Ltd., where it was 
stated that the total profits of the company were declared at £137,000. 
The shareholders were told that all the most important singers in 
the world were anxious to have records made by the gramophone. 
Is there not a danger, however, that the instrument will some day 
become so perfect that its records will be as good as the originar 
Madame Patti or Mr. Sims Reeves, whose voices it reproduces ? 
How, then, will the singers of the future obtain the rich reward that 
comes to the singers of to-day ? 
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THE OPEN-AIR CURE 


A floating motor hospital designed by an American physician for his patients 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


The damp, foggy weather which we have 

lately been experiencing has played 
havoc with metropolitan golf courses, all those, 
at least, into whose composition clay enters. 


COLONEL C. C. WOODWARD 


Honorary secretary of the Cannes Golf Club 


Cocoanut mats and foot-scrapers decorate or 
desecrate every tee, but even these comforts 
hardly mitigate the general sense of squalor. 
Dead leaves and worm-casts make a decent, 
clean lie an impossibility, and the worm-casts 
have acquired that particular putty-like con- 
sistency which makes putting a mockery. 
Added to this, green committees have rele- 
gated players to temporary putting greens 
which in most cases deprive the holes of all 
golfing quality. 


hose clubs whose courses are of clay will 
be wise at this season to spread as 
much sea sand or gravel over the putting 
greens and elsewhere on the course as they 
can lay hands on. Cinders are also excellent 
for the fairway of a clay course. But why is 
it that one sees so much road scrapings being 
put upon clay greens ? When road scrapings 
get wet they simply turn into the beautiful 
mud with which we are all familiar, and it is 
mud that we are anxious to eliminate. 


Se sand is getting very hard to come by. 
Corporations are chary about carting 
away the sand that forms the sea’s na ural 


bulwark, especially at this season; but even 
where it can be had the expense of transit is 
almost prohibitive. Surely it would pay some 
coal or other merchant to form a sand and 
gravel emporium in London where it could be 
had in bulk. We are sure these commodities 
would obtain a ready sale amongst metro- 
politan clubs. 


he Professional Golfers’ Association has 
taken up the cudgels on behalf of the 
gutta-percha ball. In a letter to the Open 
Championship delegates the professionals 
state that in their opinion the rubber-cored 
balls are not conducive to the advancement 
of golf as a game of skill, and while not 
desiring to meet the objections to the esta- 
blishment of a standard they consider that 
the material of which the ball should be 
made might be at least defined. 


Nobody will quarrel with the professionals 
in thus seeking to have a voice in 
regard tothe ball to be used in what is their 
own championship, and it is good to see them 
stating their views through the constitutional 
medium of their own newly-formed associa- 
tion. We have no doubt that the delegates 
will give their representations the careful con- 
sideration which they deserve, and it is to be 
hoped that whatever decision is come to will 
be intimated in good time to enable players to 
regulate their practice in accordance with it. 


he action of those firms who are guaran- 
teeing rubber- filled balls of their 
manufacture is both wise and generous, for it 
will assure buyers that no effort is being 
spared to perfect the quality and make of 
balls. At the same time it is well to remind 
players that this guarantee cannot be—as a 
matter of fact is not-absolute. Neither 
golf ballmakers nor clubmakers can work 
miracles, and it is a physical impossibility to 
make a ball indestructible either in the new 
style or in the old. If the guarantee was to 
be held to extend over an indefinite period 
golf would be a very cheap game indeed — 
except for the implement makers. But the 
fact that the ballmakers are willing to replace 
balls which have split or cracked in an 
ordinary round of eighteen holes and which 
show no signs of very bad treatment is pretty 
good evidence that they are treating golfers 
fairly. To expect them to replace balls which 
have only succumbed to exceptionally bad 
usage or after prolonged play would clearly be 
unreasonable. 


(Gores will regret to hear that Mr. J. A. T. 
Bramston, the Oxford University captain, 
has been ordered to go abroad for six months. 
Mr. Bramston has been down with influenza, 
which has left him in a somewhat weak con- 
dition. We wish Mr. Bramston a speedy 
recovery and trust he may be back in time to 
lead his team in the inter-university match. 
A golfer there was of Connecticut, 
Who, alas, when a stymie once checked a putt, 
Fell into a passion, 
And swore in such fashion 
That his path to perdition direct he cut. 
—Golf (New York). 
pjehe Sovereign tells a good golf story about 
the Prime Minister. A year or twoago a 
London journalist was sent to St. Andrews to 
collect what pars he might about Mr. Balfour 
in his golfing capacity, Standing at the first 
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tee he entered into conversation with an in- 
telligent-looking caddie who told him the 
names of the chief players as they struck off. 
“There’s the greatest player o’ the day,” he 
said at last, “that’s Mr. Balfour.” ‘But 
surely,” said the journalist, “that is not 
Mr. Arthur Balfour?” ‘ Na,” said the caddie, 
“that’s no’ Arthur, that’s the great Balfour.” 
The gentleman who received this flattering 
distinction was Mr. Leslie Balfour, then amateur 
champion. Since that time Mr. Balfour has 
changed his name to Balfour Melville so that 
the possibility of confusion no longer exists. 


[_iterature and the press have furnished 

many golfing recruits of recent years, 
the hard-worked knights of the pen finding in 
golf the very best kind of change and recrea- 
tion. The following, amongst other London 
editors, are keen players and rarely miss a day 
off for golf some time during the week: Mr. 
Lewis Hind, the Academy ; Mr. Norman Mac- 
Coll, the Atheneum, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; 
Mr. Max Pemberton, Cassell’s Magazine ; 
Mr. Percy Alden, the £cho; Mr. L. G. 
Bayly, Hearth and Home; Mr. Peter Keary, 
Pearson’s Weekly ; Sir J. Norman Lockyer, 
Nature; and Mr. Hartley Aspden, the Sunday 
Companion. Amongst writers may be men- 
tioned Sir A, Conan Doyle, Mr. Robert Barr, 
Mr. lan Maclaren, and Mr. S. R. Crockett. 
In the States they have a press golfers’ 
championship. 


(Cee Woodward, the popular secretary of 

the Cannes Golf Club, whose portrait 
I give this week, has been largely instru- 
mental in introducing golf into the Riviera. 
He has been secretary to the Cannes club 
since its formation, and has ably seconded the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia in all his 
efforts to promote the welfare of golfers. 
Colonel Woodward is taking an active interest 
in the new public golf course which the King 
of the Belgians is forming at Ostend, and it is 
not improbable that he may take up the 
secretarial duties of the club when it is 
formed. 


Gunn & Stuart 
MR. S. H. FRY 


The Mid-Surrey crack 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Tyre Trials.—Since I published the 
figures relating to the 4,000 miles trials a 
slight addition has been made by the judges 
to the marks lost by the Collier tyres. ‘Three 
minutes were spent in pumping the off-hind 
wheel on September 11, which had been 
omitted from the Odserver’s record. When 
this correction is made the vehicle numbered 
7, shod with Collier tyres, has forty-eight 
marks to the bad. At the same time, this 
car was so considerably in front of the runner- 
up that the revision makes little practical 
difference. Unfortunately some previous re- 
marks of mine in these notes were understood 
by some of my readers to mean that the first 
four cars were fitted with Dunlop tyres. No 
doubt the mistake was due to the somewhat 
careless way the results were tabulated. 


A Canadian Visitor.—Among those who 
took part in the recent run to Oxford was 
Dr. P. E. Doolittle, who is known in the 
world of surgery as the inventor of several 
improved appliances used in the craft, and 
whose name attaches to a brake at one time 
fitted to many cycles. The doctor accom- 
panied the historical drive to Brighton in 
1896, and I believe has been present at all 
the subsequent anniversary runs. This year 
he landed here only just in time. 


Balloon and Motor.—The chase of a 
supposititious despatch carrier is becoming 
quite a recognised sport among automobilists. 
Last time the papers were seized, but the 


“Graphic,” which was navigated from the 
Crystal Palace by Mr. Frank Butler, with 
whom were his daughter and Messrs. Pollock 
and Rolls, descended without molestation 
near Basingstoke according to the rules of 
the game. There was no pursuer nearer 
the spot than on the Farnham road, close to 
Guildford. 


An Old Friend.—One of the most interest- 
ing cars that I have lately seen is Mr. C. L. 
Schwind’s ancient Daimler. It is stated to 
be actually the second vehicle ever turned out 
from the Coventry Daimler works. In one or 
two small points it has been modernised, but 
essentially it is the same as it was six or seven 
years ago. Its owner drove it down from 
Derby. the day before the procession to 
Oxford, and it went through that trying day 
most creditably. It bore the appropriate title 
of “ Redivivus.” Long ago Mr. Schwind was 
a successful bicylist, and while at Cambridge 
passed through the engineering school, and 
to his care, no doubt, much of its excellent 
preservation is due. 


Lion and Lamb.—For once the motorist 
finds himself in agreement with the action of 
the police authorities. Colonel Daniel, the 
chief constable of Hertfordshire, is refusing 
to follow the example of some of his fellows 


in setting traps on lonely stretches of road 


and leaving the towns and villages un- 


protected. He prefers, on the contrary, to. 


post his men at sharp corners and points 


where even twelve miles an hour would be 
too fast. Major Lindsay Lloyd reports that 
at Potter’s Bar he met with a man in uniform 
guarding an abrupt bend, and chatting after- 
wards with the colonel was informed that 
there were sixteen others at various places in 
the county to pull up motorists who might be 
driving recklessly. The Automobile Club is 
heartily in sympathy with this plan, and so 
will all decent chauffeurs be. It is quite as 
much for the good of the motor cause as it is 
for the safety of the publ c that those who can 
be caught transgressing at spots like these 
should be punished. 


A Fair Enthusiast.—Mrs. Claude Watney, 
one of the most charming and accomplished 
of the women who drive their own cars, is to 
have a 60 h.p. vehicle in the spring, having 
parted with her 24 h.p., known as “ Frou- 
Frou.” It is, perhaps, not easy to see why 
such very high powers should be required, 
but, at any rate, it is another proof that Lord 
Farrer was right when he said at the dinner 
the other day that the ladies were on our side 
and that, therefore, all necessary new legis- 
lation would be secured. The automobile 
clubs do not at present admit women, but the 
president of the Reading club, at any rate, 
thinks that the question of widening the rules 
or of forming special clubs will soon have to 
be dealt with. Dr. Truman said in his speech 
the other day that in a few weeks time he 
believed a large and influential ladies’ club 
would be started. 
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The Kaiser’s Host.—The Earl of Lons- 
dale, whose name is now inseparably asso- 
ciated with the German Emperor’s private 
visits to England, is connected with corps 
representing the three arms. He is lieutenant- 
colonel of the Westmoreland and Cumberland 


Russell 


ADMIRAL FAWKES 
Who is in command of the ‘‘ Good Hope” 


Imperial Yeomanry, whose headquarters are 
at Penrith ; honorary colonel of the rst Cum- 
berland Royal Garrison Artillery (Volunteers), 
Carlisle; and honorary colonel of the 3rd 
Battalion Border Regiment—the Royal Cum- 
berland Militia—also at Carlisle. In these 
positions he naturally exercises great power 
in the counties with whose welfare he is so 
much concerned, but his particular hobby is 
the yeomanry. He spends freely on the 
regiment which he commands, and_ the 
annual training is a period of considerable 
enjoyment for those who assemble for it in 
the park of Lowther Castle. 


The Prince and the Camerons. — The 
appointment of General H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales as colonel-in-chief of the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders is another proof of the 
fondness of the Royal Family for things 
Scotch. To the gallant old 79th the distinction 
is, of course, a matter for immense pride and 
satisfaction. Until 1897 the Camerons were 
unique in that they were the only regiment in 
the army with but one line battalion. Some 
romantic stories have been told of the reason 
for this single-blessedness, but the truth is 
prosaic enough. When in 1881 the territorial 
system was adopted and battalions were 
linked there was an odd one out, and the 
choice of isolation fell on the 79th. Envious 
eyes were cast on the stray lamb and efforts 
made to gather it into other regimental folds, 
but the 79th refused to be annexed even by the 
Scots Guards, and remained a single-line bat- 
talion regiment until a second was added in the 
year named. Not long after the regiment was 
raised—in 1793—the King threatened to draft 
it to another corps, but the fiery Scot who had 
raised it vowed that this should not be. ‘‘ You 
may tell the King, your father,” he said, “ that 
he may send the regiment to hell if he likes, 
and I’ll go at the head of it—but he daurna 
draft us.” 


The Prince as a Highlander.—His Royal 
Highness when acting in connection with the 
regiment will, of course, wear the strikingly 
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picturesque highland uniform. Of this one of 
the most notable features is the full-dress 
head-gear, which for all highland regiments 
is the famous feather bonnet. ‘There is little 
difference between the bonnets of the high- 
land regiments, the difference coming in 
chiefly in the number of “tails.” The head- 
dress is about 11 in. high and consists of 
ostrich feathers on a wire body. On the right 
side—looking at the head-dress—is a white 
vulture plume and on the left tails. The 
bonnet of the Black Watch has four tails ; 
the Seaforth, Gordon, and Cameron High- 
landers, five; and the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, six. The diced border is 
of regimental pattern. The head-dress is 
costly but will stand a good deal of wear. 


Royalty and Irish Regiments.—Compared 
with the rest of the regiments the Irish have 
but a poor show in the matter of royal per- 
sonal association, In the cavalry only the 
6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons amongst the 
Irish corps has a member of the Royal 
Family as colonel-in-chief, while not one of 
the territorial Irish regiments has one of the 
members as a head. The Irish Guards, of 
course, as part of the Brigade of Guards 
has his Majesty as colonel-in-chief, but 
otherwise the infantry are not in this way 
honoured. Apart from Irish cavalry regi- 
ments which are open there are no fewer than 
half-a-dozen Irish infantry regiments which 
have done splendid service available for 
titular chiefs. These are the Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers, which has had its two line 
battalions in South Africa, the Royal Irish 
Rifles, the Royal Irish Fusiliers, the Con- 
naught Rangers, the Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
and the Royal Dublin Fusiliers. The prefix, 
“royal,” indicates the standing of these 
gallant old fighting bodies, and there is not 
the slightest doubt that if the King or the 
Prince of Wales—or both—became personally. 
associated with two or more of them the 
entire Irish fighting forces and Ireland also 
would most thoroughly appreciate the honour. 


Wellington and Kitchener.—Before Vis- 
count Kitchener left England for the East he 
had an opportunity of seeing advance proofs 
of a book of which he said he was proud to 
accept the dedication—the only instance, I 
believe, of such an acceptance. That 
was a volume of selections from Wci- 
lington’s despatches, chosen and arranged, 
with notes, by Walter Wood and just pub- 
lished by Grant Richards. Mr. Wood has 
successfully accomplished-a laborious task, 
for in the space of about 150,000 words he 
has compressed all that one can really wish to 
have of a dozen bulky volumes containing 
something like 4,000,000 words. The remark- 
able resemblance in many ways between 
Wellington and our own “most valuable 
military asset” is emphasised by this new 
volume. The book throughout ‘makes fasci- 
nating reading, apart from its value as. a 
work of reference, and it is of exceptional 
interest at present by way of comparison with 
our own experiences and method of doing 
things in South Africa. 


Service Weddings.—Now that our wars 
are over for the present an exceptionally large 
number of naval and military officers who 
have been on active service have married. 
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Amongst the naval officers is Lieutenant 
Shirley Litchfield, late torpedo lieutenant of 
the Zerriéle, who was married at Thames 
Ditton parish church to Miss Sandys. A 
feature of the wedding was the presence of 
nearly a score members of the cruiser’s crew 
wearing from two to five medals each. These 
had travelled from all parts of the country 
although on foreign-service leave to attend 
the ceremony. Lieutenant Litchfield was a 
very popular officer in the ship. During the 
North China War he was serving in the 
Terrible, but was invalided home owing to an 
accident. 


The Command of the Royal Yacht.— 
Curiosity and speculation as to the command 
of the Victoria and Albert have been satis- 
fied to some extent by the statement that 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. Hedworth Lambton 
has determined to retain the post for another 
year. In that case the King and Queen will 
have with them when on board an extremely 
versatile and welcome companion, and one who 
probably enjoys the friendship of the Sove- 
reign and his family in as great a degree as a 
subject can possess it. 


Bassano 


THE EARL OF LONSDALE AS A YEOMAN 


THE TATLER 


t is rather a wonder to me that the London restaurant of the pre- 
sent day is not conducted on commercial principles. Not that 
some of these places do not make large profits, but they do so often 
in a precarious and speculative manner. Especially is this the case 
with the better West-end places. When they have acquired a reputa- 
tion for cooking and catering they too often raise their charges 
recklessly, with the result that the plain average man, who, after all, 
is the main support of all secure business, is scared away from their 
doors. 


here is no objection to putting up charges, provided one gets 
value for the money. Something may reasonably be exacted 

for music, decorations, flowers, and general luxuriance of appearance. 
But the trouble of the high-class restaurant to the ordinary man is 
that for a perfectly simple meal, without any wonders of cookery or 
delicacies out of season, he is presented with a bill altogether dispro- 
For a chop, cheese, a pint of light hock, and a cup of 
A thimbleful of liqueur is 
Any 


portionate. 
coffee he may find himself mulcted in 8s. 
1s. As for champagne, he had better not dream of that. 
brand with a known name will stand him in 7s. or 8s. the half- 
bottle. 


ow the plain, ordinary man does not like being fleeced, and he is 
getting to know the prices of some of the things he takes ata 
‘restaurant. For instance, [ myself happened to be lunching at a 
restaurant with a certain reputation—but not in the first flight. Idly 
turning over the pages of the wine list to find something suited to 
my modest means, I came upon a brand of champagne of which I 
had purchased a small quantity. Consequently I knew the price of 
it accurately. The wine merchant’s price to me was under 6s. a 
bottle, and no doubt a restaurant buying a large parcel could get 
better terms. The wine was priced in the list at 13s.—only that. In 
other words, the restaurant would have charged me fora pint bottle 
considerably more than I had paid the merchant for a quart. 


0, too, with liqueurs. Now these are things that do not spoil 
when opened. Provided they do not evaporate they are in- 
destructible. There is, therefore, no question of having to charge 
more for them in order to cover the loss on a perishable over- 
supply. But the ordinary man can get a half-bottle of a liqueur 
for from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Out of his half-bottle he will pour from 
sixteen to twenty or more liqueur glasses full. For each of these 
he would be charged at his restaurant from 6d. to 1s. He is being 
charged, therefore, from twice to four times the cost of the article 
he orders, and all that the restaurant does in return is to pour the 


liqueur out and hand it to him. He feels that he is being cheated. 


t is well enough, perhaps, for a restaurant to have specialities 
A 
man in a lavish humour wants to spend freely, and also wants to 
have something for his money. The restaurant may have some 
ancestral recipe for cooking (or pretending to cook) a wild duck, 
or may have a particular bin of claret or champagne of some 
great year. For these it is only proper to charge on an imposing 
scale ; they cannot be got elsewhere, and the man who orders them 
knows what he is letting himself in for. 
to the place for the express purpose of trying the celebrated dish 
or vintage. But why should this scale of prices extend over the 
entire range of food and drink ? 


in dishes and wines for which it charges a fancy price. 


Very likely he has gone 


ore especially is the average wine list an iniquitous means of 

oppression or of prohibition. The light dinner wines of 
France and Germany, when sound and genuine, are notoriously 
favourable to health and temperance. It is a solemn fact that a 
pleasant light Moselle, for instance, can be delivered in England, 


duty and freight paid, for about 1s. a bottle. At a restaurant, even 
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a supposedly cheap one, you would pay 2s. 6d. for the same wine. 
There is nothing peculiar in the wine ; any private person can get 
it as cheap by ordering a few dozens at a time from Germany. 


t may be argued by proprietors of restaurants that they make 
their profits on the wine, and the food gives but little advantage. 
That is hardly probable. Some of the cheapest restaurants have no 
wine or spirit license, and yet their proprietors make fortunes if the 
cookery is good. Sound food can be bought, even in London, 
ridiculously cheap if the buyer is experienced and has a refrigerator. 


nd if the price of drinks could be brought within a measurable 
distance of their cost I feel convinced that the restaurants 
would not suffer. There would not be any more alcohol consumed 
than formerly, perhaps less ; but what was taken would be spread 
over a bottle of claret or hock instead of being concentrated in a 
whisky and soda. The soberest nations are those that drink wine, 
or at least the soberest in an alcoholic sense ; for it is possible to 
be drunk with many other and more evil matters than even alcohol. 


n American journalist, writing for one of the “ yellow ” journals 
that have never left off beating their British grandmother, 
recently asserted that there was not a place in London where anyone 
could obtain anything fit to eat, and that this universal badness of 
cookery was the secret of the general decadence which the writer 
was good enough to observe—as scribes of his stamp have been 
doing for the last 250 years or so. 
after the manner of his kind, from Ananias onwards; the decadence 
of Englishmen is certainly not due to general dyspepsia. The 
average Briton is still conspicuously eupeptic, even as the American 
business man is generally very much the reverse. This is not so 
much a matter of food or cookery as of the habit of “hustling ” 
through life in the west, and the more leisurely habits of the old 
world. The Yankee may snatch the bread out of the mouth of his 


Of course, the man was speaking 


cousin and competitor, but he cannot enjoy it except morally, for in 
the hurry of the race he has taken the coat not only off his back but 
from his stomach as well. 


man can eat as well in London as anywhere, and as cheaply as 

anywhere, but not, as a rule, so well and cheaply in combina- 

tion as at a number of other places. Further, he ought to be able to 

drink better and more cheaply than he can now. And if he goes 

into a restaurant of no matter what reputation he ought to be 

charged a sum reasonably proportionate to the cost of the food and 
drink that he orders, and not fantastically swelled by extras, 


Tell me not in figures wavy 

That my bill is twelve and nine, 
When I had but soup of gravy, i 

Steak, potatoes, cheese, and wine, 
I’m a poet, I’m a rhymer, 

Hardly versed in traders’ tricks, 
But a pint of Laubenheimer 

Ought not to be four and six, 


Though I’m not at all unwilling 
To assist you to stccess, 

I must say I think a shilling 
Far too much for watercress, 


Bills are long and cash is fleeting, 
And I wish to make it clear 

That the bill you are receipting 
Is the last I settle here. 


When you've fleeced your guests and fined them, 
I may venture to explain 

They will shake the dust behind them 
And they won’t come back again, 


So I leave you, poorer, sadder, 
Lest you make me poorer still; 
Sharper than the biting adder 
Is the adder of the bill! 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


The Wife of the Best 
Shot in England.—Lady 
de Grey, whose portrait 
appears on this page, is a 
sister of Lord Pembroke 
and widow of the 4th 
Earl of Lonsdale. Lord de 
Grey, whom -she married in 
1885, is the only son of the 
Marquis of Ripon. He is 
also famous as the best 
shot in England. Lady de 
Grey is one of the most 
skilful of amateur musicians 
and a most loyal supporter 
of the Opera. 


Lord Suffield.—His 
Majesty has appointed Lord 
Suffield with Captain Sey- 
mour to be in attendance 
on the King of Portugal 
during his stay in this 
country. Lord Suffield has 
been connected with the 
royal household since 1868, 
appointed 
Queen 


when he was 
lord-in-waiting to 
Victoria and four years 
later lord of the bed- 
chamber to the King, then 
of course Prince of Wales. 
He married a sister of Lord 
Revelstoke. His son, who 
is in the Scots Guards, 
served in South Africa and 
was A.D.C. to three viceroys 
of India. 


Sportswomen in 
Society.—Not so very long 
ago hunting was practically 
the only sport which the 
gentler sex with sporting 
tendencies could follow during the winter 
months. There is nowadays a much more 
varied programme to select from—shooting, 
swimming, skating have their votaries from 
the best-known women in society. Lady Minto 
and Mrs. Cornwallis West are notable skaters 
who are always delightful to watch. Falconry 
last winter came rather into fashion. It had 
the advantage of being an expensive pursuit, 
the advantage, of course, only being obvious 
to those who could easily afford the expense of 
paying £150 for a good falcon in addition to 
a comfortable income to a falconer. The 
Duchess of Marlborough was quite an expert 
in this sport. Nearly every woman in society 
has a motor nowadays. Running at fifty 
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LADY DE GREY 


Is the wife of Earl de Grey, Lord Ripon’s only son 


miles an hour with the risk of being killed 
whilst taking an unexpected corner or being 
pounced on by concealed policemen is a 
pleasant and exciting pastime which should 
certainly be dignified by the name of sport. 


A Peer and Dairyman.—Lord Rayleigh is 
one of the most’ remarkable men in the 
peerage. In addition to being a peer he isa 
senior wrangler, a professor, and an extensive 
dairy farmer. He became a senior wrangler 
in 1865, in 1879 was made Professor of 
Experimental Physics at Cambridge, and in 
1888 succeeded Professor Tyndall at the Royal 
Institution as Professor of Natural Philosophy. 


His dairy farm at Terling in Essex is a model 
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of what a dairy farm should 
be. Unlike many people 
in his position Lord Ray- 
leigh was not content with 
merely establishing a show 
dairy to be conducted with- 
out any view to profit. He 
went to work with quite a 
different idea in view. He 
began in a small way and 
gradually enlarged his farm 
until he now owns one of 
the best-paying dairy farms. 
in Essex. Lord Rayleigh 
is married to a sister of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


A Much-titled Duke.— 
To recite all the titles held 
by the Duke of Hamilton 
would fill the space of quite 
a lengthy paragraph. His 
grace is premier duke of 
Scotland and is an earl, a 
marquis, and baron many 
times over. an 
ancestor of the present duke 
who fought the famous duel 
with Lord Mohun in Hyde 
Park. The duke killed his 
opponent but was subse- 
quently killed himself by 
General MacCartney, Lord 
Mohun’s second. The 
general was believed to 
have been guilty of foul 
play and was arrested and 
put on his trial for the 
murder of the duke. He 
was, however, only found 
guilty of manslaughter. 


It was 
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A Russian Belle.— 
The family of Radziwill is of Polish origin, 
and was once exceedingly powerful in the 
Polish Republic. Prince Radziwill is attached 
to the Russian Legation, and he has for 
his London fied a terre a unique villa 
constructed out of the extensive back 
regions of what used to be Mr. Reuben 
Sassoon’s house in Belgrave Square. Princess 
Radziwill is the daughter of the famous 
Madame Benardaki, and _ takes. 
Of course, the 
face is In London it 
may be easily imagined that a lady of 
the attractions, rank, and diplomatic position 
of Princess Radziwill has been received with 
open arms in the best circles. 


beauty, 
after her in good looks. 
essentially foreign. 
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Lady Wenlock.—As the wife of a lord of 
the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales Lady 
Wenlock is often seen at Court. She has had 
experiences out of the common during the 
period when she was Vicereine at Madras 
and she can talk in an interesting way about 
them. At present when she is in town she is 
one of the pillars of Prince’s Rink, where she 
may be seen gyrating with great dexterity. 
She was a very lovely girl and is decidedly 
handsome. She is not one of the modern 
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amazons, but rather has leanings towards 
what can only be described as “culture.” At 
one time she came near to becoming one of 
“The Souls.” She sketches very cleverly and 
her water-colour drawings of Indian “ bits” 
are far above the average. 
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Four Generations. — Master Geoffrey 
Browne, the baby who appears below with 
his father, his grandfather, and his great- 
grandfather, is the only child of Lord Oran- 
more and Browne. His mother, who was 
married in 1901, is a daughter of Lord 
Duncannon, Lord Bessborough’s eldest son. 
Lord Bessborough, who is in holy orders 
and was at one time Rural Dean of Sand- 
ford, succeeded in 1895 his better-known 
brother, 


Speatght 


A FUTURE PEER WITH HIS FATHER, HIS GRANDFATHER, AND GREAT-GRANDFATHER 


The baby is Master Geoffrey Browne, eldest son of Lord Oranmore, on whose knee he is sitting. Standing up is Lord Duncannon, who is Lady 
Oranmore and Browne's father. Sitting at the right is Lord Bessborough, Lord Duncannon's father 
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Guardsman and Peer.—Although it is 
now some months since he succeeded to the 
title Lord Cheylesmore is still more familiar 
as Colonel Herbert Eaton, the name under 
which he commanded the Grenadier Guards 
for so long. He was with his regiment when 
it was expatriated to Bermuda, and there it 
was that he met his wife, who is a daughter 
of Mr. F. O. French of New York. Lord 
Cheylesmore at one time had political ambi- 
tions and contested Coventry in the Conserva- 
tive interest in 1887. 


The Queen’s Birthday.—Part of the cele- 
brations in honour of the Queen’s birthday is 
a large tea given to all the children—usually 
some 400—on the Sandringham estate. This 
is a function which her Majesty would not 
miss for worlds. She always goes in to see 
how itis getting on. Formerly, assisted by 
her daughters and the ladies of the house 
party, she used to regularly enter into the 
work of handing the tea, cakes, and oranges 
to the children, but now she does not do so. 
She goes round from table to table to see that 
all is right and exchange a few words with 
the elder children, who are, of course, delighted 
but shy. 


Scene of the Tea.— Formerly the tea 
was held in one of the large coach-houses, 
but the Queen with her usual thoughtfulness 
feared that the little ones might take cold, so 
she transferred the scene to her own beauti- 


FRANCIS AND HERBERT EATON 


Sons of Lady Cheylesmore 


PHE TATLER 


Speaight 


LADY CAMDEN 


Is the wife of the Marquis Camden, whom she married in 1898. She is a daughter of 
Lora Henry Nevill 


ful ballroom. This is a large apartment 
lighted by fine bow windows at each end. On 
either side is a deep alcove, in one of which 
is the fireplace with a 
fine mantelpiece sur- 
mounted by a beauti- 
ful painting, while the 
ether is pierced with 
windows so that there 
is plenty of light. At 
one end of the room is 
a gallery, and there a 
band will be stationed 
to play popular airs to 
the children during the 
tea. Scattered about 
among the ornaments 
are several fine trophies 
which the King brought 
from India. 


The Birthday 
Party.—A large party 
of personal friends will 
assemble at Sandring- 
ham on Monday for the 
Queen’s birthday, and 
all the immediate Royal 
Family will be there, 
also the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and the Duke 
and Duchess of Ar- 
gyll; Lord Knollys, 
Miss Knollys, Sir Digh- 
ton Probyn, Lord 
Farquhar, and Major 
Frederick will be 
among the suite. In 
the evening there will 
be a performance of 
some kind, and it is 
usual that a few invita- 
tions are sent out to 
immediate “neigh- 
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bours” to witness the performance. This 
takes place in the ballroom on a temporary 
stage, while seats are arranged for the specta- 
tors at the other end. The Royal Family are 
a good and appreciative audience and lavish 
in applause. 


The Queen’s Favourite Dogs.—All the 
Royal Family are fond of dogs, partly, no 
doubt, because they can unbend to their pets 
in a way that satisfies a natural craving and 
is quite impossible with any subjects. The 
Queen’s favourite dog is a huge Russian wolf- 
hound (borzoi) named Alix, a creature which 
looks most gentle and ladylike, and as if 
attired in a soft white lace shawl ; this dog has 
a jaw about a foot long and a capacity for 
using it which makes it an equal combatant 
with its natural enemy, the wolf. “ Alix ” 
accompanies her mistress everywhere and 
stands nearly as high as her Majesty’s waist. 
Her only real rival is a Siamese of the hideous 
kind that ladies think so beautiful. 


A Lovely Lumley.—Lerd and Lady 
Bolton having been burnt out of Bolton 
Hall will reside chiefly at Hackwood near 
Basingstoke for some time. Lady Bolton is 
one of the “Lovely Lumleys,” the four 
daughters of the late Earl of Scarbrough, 
who all made such brilliant matches. The 
husbands of the others are (or were) the Earl 
of Bradford, Marquis of Zetland, and the late 
Earl Grosvenor. As the latter would have 
been duke if he had lived it will be perceived 
that these matches were in an ascending 
scale. Lady Bolton has transmitted her 
good looks to her daughter, who last year 
married the Marquis of Exeter, and so takes 
precedence of her mother, all her aunts, 
and her grandmother, the Dowager Countess 
of Scarbrough. Lord and Lady Exeter have 
a town house in Ashley Gardens, but are 
seldom seen in London, both of them being 
devoted to field sports. 


THE TATLER 
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An Admiral’s Daughter.—Miss Daisy 
Fullerton, whose portrait appears on _ this 
page, is the only unmarried daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Fullerton, who was 
for so many years captain of Queen Victoria’s 
yacht and is at present groom-in-waiting to 
King Edward. Admiral Fullerton was a 
young lieutenant on the Bombay when that 
vessel took fire and blew up off Monte Video 
in 1864. He is married to a daughter of 
‘Colonel E. S. Capell of Ladyclose, Watford. 


Foreign Princes with English Wives.— 
Prince Alexis Dolgorouki is one of the 
fairly long list of foreign princes who 
have married Englishwomen, Princess Dol- 
gorouki, whom he married in 1898, being a 
daughter of the late Mr. Fleetwood Wilson of 
Wappenhand Manor, Hants. The prince, 
who is, of course, Russian, is the third son of 
the late Prince Dolgorouki, who was Secretary 
of State to Czar Alexander II. There is a 
strong strain of royal blood in Prince Dol- 
gorouki’s veins as one of his ancestors 
occupied the throne in the twelfth century, 
while a princess of his house married Peter II. 
in 17209. 

A Handsome Irish Peeress.—Lady Ross- 
more is among the handsomest of the Irish 
peeresses. She and her sister were both 
beautiful girls. They were the daughters of the 
late Mr, Richard Naylor and were well known 
as excellent *riders to hounds in Leicester- 


_Lord Rossmore was one of 


shire. Lady Rossmore has 
beautiful eyes and hair and 
fine features. She owns the 
unique name of Mittie. In 
her house in Lowndes 
Square she entertains very 
nicely and the house is 
popular, and in county 
Monaghan she is considered 
a “jewel” and a “darlin’” in 
spite of all Nationalist preach- 
ing. Some twenty years ago 


the hottest of Orangemen. 
He is cooler now, but his 
opinions are unchanged. 


A Great Duke’s Widow. 


— Catherine Duchess of 
Westminster is busily en- 
gaged in decorating the 


house at the corner of Park 
Lane and South Street given 
to her by the present duke, 
which was formerly occupied 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
jun., and before that by Miss 
van Wart. It will be very 
pretty when it is finished and 
she hopes to get in by 
Christmas. At present she 
is at Combermere Abbey. She is the 
widow of the late duke and was formerly 
hostess of Eaton Hall and Grosvenor House, 
at both of which she entertained royalty. 
The gardens of Grosvenor House will be 
quite visible from her new London house. 
She made a kind and devoted stepmother 


Lallie Charles . 


MISS DAISY FULLERTON 
Daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir John Fullerton 
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Esme Collings 
PRINCE ALEXIS DOLGOROUKI, 


A Russian Prince who is married to an Englishwoman 


and her stepchildren are all very fond of 
her. So is her step-grandson, the duke. 
By a curious matrimonial coincidence she 
is sister-in-law to one of her stepdaughters 
(Lady Beatrice Grosvenor), who is married to 
her brother, Lord Chesham. Her own eldest 
daughter, Lady Mary Grosvenor, is nineteen 
this year, but owing to the deep mourning of 
the family has not yet been out very much, 
The duchess has a very large jointure and 
the late duke left her a considerable personal 
bequest. 

A Pretty Countess.—The Countess of 
Wicklow was #ée Lady Gladys Hamilton, one 
of the two pretty daughters of the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn. The other and eldest 
is Lady Alexandra Hamilton. Lady Wicklow 
was the belle of her year and created quite 
a sensation on her début. She is small, 
piquante, and delicately beautiful. People 
who know her well say that she is as nice as 
she is beautiful and as clever as she is nice. 
She was married last January, and her 
wedding was one of the principal events of 
the month. Now that she has pulled through 
her severe illness it is to be hoped that she 
will soon be quite strong and well again. 
Lord Wicklow is not exactly wealthy, but his 
seat, Shelton Abbey, is one of the most 
beautiful places in Ireland. The Vale of 
Avoca is in the grounds of the abbey, and it 
wasithere that Moore wrote his beautiful verses, 
“The Meeting of the Waters.” 

Lady Ashburton. — Lady Ashburton’s 
severe illness, now happily ended, should be 
a warning not to trust too implicitly to foreign 
sanitary arrangements. Luckily her mother, 
Lady Hood, was able to go at once to her at 
Vienna. From the day when she first came 
out as Miss Mabel Hood to now when she 
entertains lavishly as hostess of Alresford, 
Lady Ashburton has been popular and 
admired. She is clever as well as pretty. 
Her special amusements are needlework, 
painting, and illuminating. Some of her 
performances on vellum in the latter way 
would take prizes at an exhibition. She has 
a pretty taste in initial letters and coats of 
arms. This talent she inherits from her 
mother. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. 


r. George Walker of Swallow- 
“ field, Reading, sends me a 
photograph of a tombstone with a 
quaint epitaph which he thinks 
worthy of publication, and I agree 
with him. 


sincerely deplore the fact that the 

weekly critical journal, the Pz/od, 
has ceased to exist ; it was, in my 
judgment, one of the ablest literary 
journals that this country has pro- 
duced in our time. Unfortunately, 
although there is a popular delusion 
to the contrary, good journalism is 
not necessarily successful journalism, 
and the thoughtful and scholarly 
articles which were frequently in 
evidence in the P/ot were not able 
to command the attention of the 
advertisers and perhaps even of 
the reading public, which possibly 
considered itself sufficiently well 
provided already with journals of 
opinion. I know nothing of the 
High Church controversies, to sup- 
port which the Pz/o¢ came into 
existence, but I would not willingly 
lose this opportunity, although I 
have never met him, of saying how great is my respect and esteem 
for Mr. Lathbury, the editor of the Pi/o¢. He brought to bear 
during his two or three years association with the paper, as he 
previously brought to bear upon the Gzardian, which he edited for a 
long time, a fine zeal for the best in literature. He knew the real 
critic from the ‘‘criticaster”; he wrote well himself and secured 
good and thoughtful writing from others. In other words, he is a 
very able ‘and brilliant journalist, and I am quite sure it will not 
be long before he has further opportunity of demonstrating the fact. 


have just returned from a short holiday in Dublin, a city in which 
Iam happy to think that I have many friends. Two things 
particularly struck me about Dublin in this visit—one was the 
splendid tram service through the city and its environs and, secondly, 
the extraordinary beauty of the scenery around Ireland’s capital. 
One of the points is as it were in sequence to the other, for the 
thorough tram service of Dublin carries you even into the very 
mountains and among the most beautiful scenery of hill and sea. 
While to reach my home in the north-west of London—not an houtr’s 
walk from Charing Cross—I have no choice between a hansom cab 
and a plodding, jolting omnibus, as dimly lighted as the same con- 
veyance was in the days of our grandfathers, in Dublin you may ride 
for an hour—and even two hours—in a well-appointed tram car 
illuminated by six incandescent lamps. This tram system, as I have 
hinted, runs for extraordinary distances, and a visitor who makes 
use of it to take him round the Hill of Howth, to Kingstown and 
Dalkey, or to some other Dublin suburb, is admitted to quite a 
revelation of beauty as well as all the exhilaration of a seaside trip. 


he Dublin newspapers are very well edited on the whole, the 
Irish Times and the Freemans Journal particularly so, 
These, I need scarcely say, represent opposite poles of opinion. 
Each is the property of a syndicate or of acompany. Mr. Arthur 
Locker is the editor of the 7visk Times. He is the son of Mr. Locker, 
who was for many years editor of the Graphic, and he is a nephew 
of the late Mr. Locker-Lampson, the poet. Mr. Locker has carried 
on his very difficult task with great ability and, indeed, with con- 
spicuous fairness and judgment. The Freeman's Journal, the 
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This stone is in Strathfieldsaye Churchyard 
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By C. K. S. 


leading organ of the Nationalists, is 
edited by Mr. Brayden. This news- 
paper has a singularly able Lon- 
don correspondent in Mr. James 
Tuohy, and its manipulation of 
general news is bright and interesting 
There is also the Daily Express, 
edited by Mr. Longworth ; the 
Express for a time came into the 
hands of Mr. Horace Plunkett, who 
tried to run it as a non-political 
organ. It is now, I believe, the 
property of Lord Iveagh, who with 
his brother, Lord Ardilaun, owes 
his wealth to the great Guinness 
brewery in Dublin. The Express 
is now, I think, more Tory than the 
Irish Times, although its assistant 
editor, Mr. Doey, is the Dublin 
correspondent of the London Daily 
Chronicle. Then there is the 
Daily Independent, which was 
started on behalf of Parnellism at the 
time when the Irish party broke up 
into Parnellites and anti-Parnellites. 
Now that the party is one again the 
Independent is usually supposed to 
represent the opinions of Mr. Healy ; 
its editor is Mr. Dennehy. 


uch might be said of other Dublin papers, including the Leader, 

a weekly paper, the editor of which is Mr. David P. Moran. 

The Leader runs the Irish Nationalist movement in an extreme 

form, and has been known to refer to Lord Edward FitzGerald, 

Emmet, and Wolfe Tone, the idols of Irish Nationalism, almost con- 

temptuously as “ Anglo-Irish.” In any case Irish journalism, 
whatever its qualities, is never dull. 


rt. J. F. Taylor, who died quite suddenly in Dublin a few days 

ago at the age of forty-nine, was one of the ablest journalists 

and most eloquent speakers I have ever known. He was a member 

of the Devonshire Club in London, where he was frequently to be 

met. His sole important contribution to literature was a very 

brilliantly-written “Life” of O’Neill, but he was a regular 
contributor to the Alanchester Guardian. 


here are many excellent features in 7. P.’s Weekly, the new 
penny paper issued by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. Among others, 
questions are asked as to the favourite books of childhood. Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s favourite book would seem to have been 4 Story 
Without End, by Carové. Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the editor of the 
Spectator, would seem to have had no special favourites apart from 
the standard boys’ books. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, however, recalls 
an old story, The Adventures of Maurice Drummore, by C. B. 
Greatrex; and Mr. Lewis Hind, the editor of the Academy, hada 
preference for a story called The Light Princess. 


have to thank the firm of Raphael Tuck for a miscellaneous 
selection of Christmas cards, calendars, and Christmas books of 
the usual picturesque type that one associates with their name, and 
notably Raphael Tuck's Annual, which has the usual artistic 
characteristics. From Thomas de la Rue I have received a number 
of pocket-books of unquestionable utility. From Cassell’s also a 
number of Letts’s Diaries of infinite service in every business office. 
I am a little bewildered, however, why these things should be sent to 
newspapers, for it seems to me impossible for a newspaper to give 
any specific account of them that can be of real service to the firms 
in question. 
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Current Games, 


Rackets at Queen’s Club.—The racket 
match between Mr. Eustace Miles and Peter 
Latham was on the whole disappointing. Mr. 
Miles won the first game without much 
difficulty, but then the bad light seemed to 
worry him considerably and he went right off 
his game. Latham, on the other hand, was 
quite undisturbed by the fog and played in 
brilliant form. It was a thousand pities that 
the match could not have been played under 
more favourable conditions as with Mr. Miles 
obviously below himself no. proper estimate 
could be made of the exact difference between 
the best professional and the best amateur 
form. I am fairly familiar with the play of 
both Latham and Mr. Miles, and I find it 
difficult to believe that Latham, even though 
he unquestionably stands ina class by him- 
self, is capable of giving the amateur champion 
a start of six aces. However, Peter Latham 
evidently believes in his power to give Mr. 
Miles such a start, and it is to be hoped that 
the next time they meet nothing will occur to 
put either of the men off his play. 


Practice and Theory.—Mr. Miles, who is 
quite as well known in the literary as he is in 
the sporting world, has just contributed a 
volume on rackets, squash, and tennis to the 
Isthmian Library Mr. Miles is no believer 
in the tag that athletes are born, not made. 
On the contrary he holds that the great athlete 
is distinctly a manufactured article, and quotes 
himself as an example of his theory. Except 
for a great love of the game, he tells us, he 
came to rackets with no natural advantages. 
His method of standing was wrong, his method 
of hitting the ball was wrong, everything, in 
fact, he did was faulty. But, “in January, 
1902,” to quote his own words, “at the age 
of thirty-three—an age assumed to be near 
the end of a racket career,” Mr. Miles set 
himself to analyse the why and wherefore of 
each and every stroke in order to remodel the 
mechanism of his own game. With what 
excellent results everyone who takes an interest 
in rackets and tennis knows. As the scien- 
tific explanation of his own success by a great 
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player Mr. Miles’s book may be compared 
with Mr. Steel’s historic chapter on bowling 
in the “ Badminton.” Every racket and tennis 
player will certainly read it. The greatest 


duffer may take heart of grace from it and 
learn to play an intelligent game, while the 


most skilful player will find in 
it very valuable hints and 
suggestions. 


Pleasant Reading.—I do 
not know if it is part of Mr. 
Miles’s creed that the art of 
writing pleasantly can be 


THE CHAMPION RACKET PLAYER OF THE 
WORLD 


Peter Latham, who beat the amateur champion, 
Mr. Eustace Miles, the other day in a match at 


Queen’s Club 


acquired. If so, he would be doing lovers 
of sport a real service if he could only impart 
even a small portion of his own skill in this 
department to some of his brother scribes. 
I can pay no higher compliment to his 
literary gifts than to say that he has succeeded 
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A GROUP OF CORINTHIANS 


L. J. Moon, H. A. Lowe, Captain Simpson (referee), J. D.. Craig 
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in making the scoring in tennis perfectly 
intelligible in half-a-dozen pages of printed 
matter. Most writers on tennis occupy ten 
times as many pages without achieving a 
tenth of the same results. Moreover, Mr. 
Miles’s writing has the saving salt of real 
humour. In speaking of accidents in the. 
racket court he warns beginners that a racket 
ball just fits into the human eye, in which 
case there ceases to be room for the eye. 
When Mr. Miles was in America he evidently 
studied Mark Twain as well as Tom Pettitt. 


Paper Form.—On paper the Corinthian 
team, beaten three goals to one by Tottenham, 
looked a far stronger combination than the 
eleven which played a drawn match with 
Portsmouth. To show further the fallacy of 

paper form Portsmouth are this year 
stronger than Tottenham. Several unto- 
ward circumstances conspired against what 
looked like almost the Corinthians’ 
strongest eleven. Fry was suffering from 
a strained knee and a scraped shin, Ball 
appeared unable to shoot, Moon could not 
combine either with the centre or the wings, 
and Craig at back, although he brought 
off some killing saves in the goal mouth, 
did not amalgamate with C. B. Fry. Two 
defeats and two draws is not a 
promising start, and if the Corin- 
thians are to retain their claim to 
represent the best amateurism in the 
match for the Dewar Shield some 
attempt must be made to alter the 
present state of affairs. 


Cricket or Football ?—Judged 
merely from the “ gate” standard 
there is no question that football is 
an infinitely more popular game 
than cricket, and the reasons for 
this are fairly obvious, Cricket is 
less attractive to our old friend, the man 
in the street, partly because it is more 
scientific and partly because it involves a 
greater expenditure of time. The most busy 
man can afford an hour and a half on 
Saturday afternoon without feeling that he 
is allowing sport to encroach on business, 
but to follow the fortunes of a three days 
cricket match is a luxury intended only 
for the very young or the very old. But what- 
ever spectators may think there can be no 
doubt that with the players themselves cricket 
has a greater hold on their affections, if the 
following letters may be taken as a sample. [ 
put the question the other day to a dozen or 
so of players who are equally prominent in 
the football and the cricket field as to 
which of the two games they prefer, and 
without an exception all the replies were in 
favour of cricket. 


C. M. Wells.—The old Rugby interna- 
tional, C. M. Wells, wrote, “I may say that I 
have had a great deal of enjoyment out of 
both cricket and football, but I have always 
preferred cricket, perhaps because I find it a 
difficult game to play well.” 


G. O. Smith’s Opinion.—The hero of the 
Oxford and Cambridge match of 1896, G. O. 
Smith, says, “I have scarcely played enough 
first-class cricket to be a judge in the question 
you ask me, but personally I much prefer 
cricket, although I am quite aware of the 
many advantages football may claim.” 
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What C. B. Fry Thinks.—C. B. Fry, as 
was, perhaps, only to be expected, considers 
cricket the better game. ‘In my heart I 
think,” he writes, “I like cricket better than 
football, but I daresay it is a matter of 
weather. The surroundings of cricket are so 
much pleasanter too. Still, football is such a 
grand game in season that 
there is not much in it.” 


The Luck of Cricket.— 
C, J. Burnup  plumps_ for 
cricket, -but not so emphati- 
cally as some of the others. 
“When you ask me which 
game I prefer, first-class 
cricket or first-class football, 
you ask me rather a difficult 
question. The two games 
are so totally different that it 
is hard to make any com- 
parison. When one is in 
luck, of course, I think there 
is no game in the world like 
cricket, but when out of luck 
it is very poor fun. When 
I say out of luck I do not 
necessarily mean solely with 
regard to batting. In foot- 
ball luck does not play nearly so great a part, 
but so long as one is fit and well there is 
always an immense amount of enjoyment to 
be had out of the game.” 


Oxford and Cambridge.—Although the 
*varsity match is only a fortnight off the sport- 
ing critics have not yet made up their minds 
as to the respective merits of the Oxford and 
Cambridge fifteens. If the games played by 
the rival teams last Saturday week can be 
taken as true tests of merit Cambridge ought 
simply to smother their opponents at Queen’s 
Club. Against Blackheath the light blues 
certainly distinguished themselves, winning 
by 6 points to 5, the while Oxford were going 
down badly before the Harlequins at Wands- 
worth. I would not, however, set too much 
store by these particular performances. Cam- 
bridge had certainly the best of the luck against 
Blackheath, and I am told that at Wandsworth 
the dark blues were not so dark as the score 
would paint them. Anyhow, we all know that 
whatever the ’varsities do to other clubs is not 
much criterion of what they are likely to do 
to each other. 


A Gain for Lancashire.—It was generally 
supposed that R. H. Spooner, the brilliant 
young Marlborough and Lancashire cricketer 
who made such a promising dééu¢ in the 
summer of 1899, had definitely abandoned 
first-class cricket. Fortunately for Lanca- 
shire in particular and cricket in general 


THE WINNER OF THE DERBY CUP—ROYAL LANCER 


A CORNER KICK—THE CORINTHIANS v. 


this is not the case. Mr.. Spooner has 
now relinquished his military duties which 
have kept him out of the cricket field for 
the last three years and has _ accepted 
an appointment in a Manchester house of 
wine merchants, so that he may be expected 
to appear regularly for Lancashire next 
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summer. His chief, I understand, is Mr. 
G. R. Bardswell, so that every encouragement 
ought to be given him not to devote himself 
entirely to the claims of commerce. 


A Promising Centre.—V. J. Woodward, 
who made his bow to the Queen’s crowd 
in the match between the 
Corinthians and Tottenham, 
is one of the most promising 
centre-forwards I kave seen 
for many a long day. He 
is not nearly as dangerous as 
Sandy Brown in front of goal, 
but he has a wonderful control 
of the ball, passes accurately 
and yet not mechanically, and 
travels fast. Of course, he was 
not tried very highly at Queen’s 
Club, Fry being more or less of 
a cripple, while Morgan Owen 
was by no means at his best. 
But for all that Woodward is a 
centre that many a league club 
would be glad of. If he can 
only survive the special atten- 
tions which are paid by the 
backs to goal-getting centres in league matches 
the young amateur may prove invaluable to 
the Spurs. 


International Football.—For the first time 
for many years the team which represented 
England against Scot- 
land last season did not 
contain a single ama- 
teur. G. O.Smith would 
have been chosen had 
he been available, but 
the additional respon- 
sibilities that devolved 
upon him after the 
death of Mr. Arthur 
Dunn and a certain 
weariness of  inter- 
national football com- 
pleted his half-formed 
resolve to bring his 


career as an_ inter- 
national player to an 
end. Next March, 
unless the selection 


committee are wilfully 
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blind, one amateur at any rate ought to be 
certain of his place in the English team. 
The consistently brilliant form of B. O. 
Corbett since the opening of the season clearly 
marks him out as England’s outside left in the 
great match of the year. In every match in 
which | have seen him play at Queen’s Club 
this year he has been the 
sharpest thorn in the sides of 
the opposing halfs and backs, 
and league football must be 
particularly rich in forwards 
if it can produce any real 
rival to B. O. Corbett. 


a 


Trial Matches.—It is to 
be hoped that the Association 
will either abandon the hollow 
farce known as North vy. 
South or else take steps to 
make it a real trial of strength 
between North and South, 
A far more attractive fixture 
would be a match between 
the Football League and the 
Southern League, but as a 
help to selecting England’s 
best eleven either fixture 
‘would be equally unsatisfac- 
tory. The primary consideration in selecting 
an international team ought to be the 
adaptability of its several units to combine 
well, but all matches between scratch elevens, 
whether under the titles of North v. South cr 
East v. West, are quite unsuitable for this 
purpose. A far better plan would be to 


THREE WELL-KNOWN CORINTHIANS 
M. Morgan Owen, G. E. Wilkinson, and C. B. Fry 


choose a provisional eleven as soon as possible 
after Christmas and to arrange for this eleven 
to play a series of matches against the 
strongest available teams. 


A Lack of Interest.—In the days of 
Mr. N. L. Jackson the claims of amateurs to 
represent England were never likely to be 
overlooked, but since his retirement the 
amateur has no powerful friend in court. 
Mr. Jackson may occasionally have erred in 
the direction of too much zeal, but zeal is 
better than slackness, and no one is likely to 
accuse any of the selection committee of 
unduly favouring amateurs nowadays. Indeed, 
last season, when England’s team was being 
picked, the member of the selection com- 
mittee who might be supposed to make the in- 
terests of amateurs his special care was absent. 


New Billiards.—A new form of billiards 
is becoming very popular in Paris. It was 
introduced by the American champion, 
Schaefer, and is played with three balls—one 
blue, one white, and one red. Each player 
plays with the white, but cannons must be 
made alternately off the red and blue. 
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IN THE FIELD WITH DOG AND GUN. 


A Pointer Story.—It is generally considered by us in our com- 
placency that when a dog manifests special intelligence it is due to 
his constant contact with human society. On this principle the toy 
terrier which is always in its fair mistress’s lap should be the most 
wonderful of canines. But as a matter of fact this is not the case, 


and some of the best instances of intelligence are shown by sporting 
dogs which do not come into contact with human beings very much 


‘STEADY TO POINT” 


in the general way. The late Mr. Forster of Manchester, an authority 
on most breeds of sporting dogs, used to relate that a pointer 
belonging to him when out with his master would, if he missed a 
bird, go up to him, seize hold of and shake his gaiter as if to scold 
him for not making better use of the game he had found for him. 


Jesse’s Enjoyment.—The late Rev. T. Pearse, who was also a 
judge of sporting breeds, used to have a wonderful dog named 
Jesse which he had picked up by chance for snipe shooting. “If 
I missed him in driving,” said Mr. Pearse (the story is told in Lane’s 
All About Dogs), “he would track my pony and gig like a sleuth- 
hound. One bright winter morning I sat on a gate waiting for 
Captain Hull, my companion, and looking upa long stretch of road 
I observed old Jesse coming along with a young dog of mine which 
he had evidently invited to join in the fun, It was a sight to see 
how old Jesse tried to teach him the game. He snarled at the 
youngster for flushing a Jack snipe, and when he repeated the fault 
went up and worried him severely.” Mr. Pearse had a friend with 
whom he frequently shot. Jesse was well aware of the fact, and 
got into the habit of coming into Mr. Pearse’s 
room in the morning to see if he was dressed for 
shooting. If he was not he would rush off to 
his companion’s room and accompany him or 
track him through the streets if he had gone 


on. He never failed to find him. 


An All-round Sportsman.—The King of 
Portugal, although chiefly remarkable on account 
of his prowess with the gun and revolver, is an 
all-round sportsman. In spite of weighing over 
16 stone he can run, ride, jump, and play 
tennis with any man half his weight. He is also 
a billiard player and knows how to use the foils. 
His great desire is to make Lisbon the pigeon- 
shooting centre of Europe instead of Monte Carlo. 
He is as full of energy as the Kaiser and has not 
yet turned forty. 


A Queen M.D.—Queen Amélie, wife of the King of Portugal, is 
a notable sportswoman and can handle a gun almost as well as her 
husband. She is the only Queen who has taken a doctor’s deg ee 
in medicine. She attended medical lectures at Lisbon University, 
“walked” the hospitals for some time, and went up for her examina- 
tion, which she successfully passed. During her studentship she 
entered into the life of the rest of the students and insisted that no: 
difference should be made for her in any way. 


A Grand Old Man.—Although over eighty the Duke of Cam- 
bridge is still able to do a little shooting at Coombe Wood. He is 
as keen as ever although not able to tramp long distances. Coombe 
Wood was bought by the duke’s father and has been much improved: 
by the planting of long glades of firs{and rhododendra, which are much 
appreciated by woodcock. The nature of the wood is very favour- 
able for game, lying as it does to the south and getting the benefit of 
the morning sun. The duke is a particularly good ground-game 
shot and he is as fond of rabbiting as of any form of sport. He is. 
frequently accompanied by his sons, Admiral and Captain Fitz- 
George. 


Spoilers of Sport.—-The American papers have, it appears,. 
been very indignant lately because President Roosevelt refused per- 
mission to reporters to accompany him on a shooting expedition. 
His reason was that “they scared the game,” and sportsmen will! 
uphold him in his decision. Many of us have suffered when out 
shooting from loquacious individuals who spoil sport by not realising 
how much the human voice is feared by birds. Conversation of all 
kinds when guns are walking in line, whether in field or covert, 
should be avoided. Keepers are not always altogether free 
from blame in this matter, as instead of making their plans before- 
hand they often begin to discuss matters with their masters at the 
very place where birds are expected. A badly-trained or inexperi- 
enced dog will often cause a large amount of noisy profanity on the 
part of the keeper, who is really the person to blame for allowing an 
unproficient animal to put in an appearance at a shooting party. 


The Parson and the Gun.—A good story is told by a con- 
temporary of a clerical gentleman who was invited to join a shooting 
party. In the course of the day the host felt himself prodded in the 
back, and turning round found the amiable cleric poking at him with 
the muzzle of his gun, and his look of interrogation was met with the 
remark, “Can you tell me how to let down these beastly things ?” 
alluding to the hammer of the gun, which was at full cock and 


loaded. 


Lowther Castle.—The Earl of Lonsdale’s seat, Lowther Castle, 
where the Kaiser has lately been staying for the shooting, is beauti- 
fully situated in a well-wooded park of 1,500 acres. Lord Lonsdale 
is not only a sportsman but an artist, and the castle contains many 
valuable paintings by Rubens, Titian, Murillo, Vandyck, Rembrandt, 
Holbein, and many others. The apartments used by the Kaiser 
command lovely views of the grounds and the deer park and are 
hung with fine Gobelin tapestry. The state bedstead of black and 
gold is hung with white satin richly embroidered, the massive gilded 
cornice being surrounded by angels. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


“The Girl from Kay’s.” 
—Mr. George Edwardes, 
aided by, I believe, five 
librettists, five lyrists, and 
eight composers, has turned 
cout a musical comedy which 
is sure to run for many 
months. At present some 
of it is distinctly ‘‘ fluffy,” 
but Mr. Edwardes will soon 
pull the piece together, for 
he has an _ extraordinary 
commercial knowledge of 
what his public wants. I 
think he might with advan- 
tage, however, omit som+ 
of the breaches of good 


taste which the gallery 
rightly resented, for I am 
sure Miss Ethel Irving 


cannot like saying the things 

put into her mouth. Ihave 

never seen a musical comedy go more 
smoothly than Zhe Girl from Kay’s 
did on its first night, when we got 
home at a reasonable hour. The 
story is not particularly ingenious. It 
is a cross between Zhe Belle of New 
York, from which the Salvation Army 
heroine, Miss Letty Lind, was bor- 
rowed; Jy Girl, in which Hoggen- 
heimer, capitally played by Mr. Willie 
Edouin, had a parallel; while the 
main incident, the rift within the 
lute between the bride and bridegroom, 
has affinities with Aztty Grey. But 
when all that is said the piece is the 
liveliest thing of its kind we have had 
for a long time. It is worked for all it 
is worth by what is known as “ clever 
people,” to wit, Miss Kate Cutler, 
Miss Ethel Irving, Miss Letty Lind, 
Miss Ella Snyder, and Mr. Louis Brad 
field. Mr. Edwardes has made a hit, 


Biograph Studio 
MR, R. HENDERSON BLAND 


In The Eternal City 


Bassano 


MISS ELLA SNYDER 
Who figures in The Girl from Kay's at the Apollo Theatre 


Mr. H. B. Warner.—Mr. H. B. Warner, 
who appeared with the Bourchiers before 
the King, is a son of Mr. Charles Warner, 
the veteran actor. His father, wanting 
him to be a_ successful business man, 
sent him to the City, but instinct was too 
strong in the junior, and he threw up his 
prospects there that he might, like his father 
and his sister—Miss Grace Warner—follow 
the more alluring career of the stage. He 
has toured the English provinces and the 
towns of distant Australia, playing important 
yarts for one then so young, but always 
reflecting credit on the name. He made a 
hit as Athos in Henry Hamilton’s version of 
The Three Musketeers on tour with Mrs, 
Lewis Waller three years ago, and on 
August 21, 1900, made his London début at 
the Prince of Wales’s as the Duke of Mon- 
mouth when Miss Marie Tempest signalised 
her entrance into comedy by playing Nell 
Gwyn in the production of Exglish Nell. 
He remained with Miss Tempest to play 
Ernest Vane in Peg Woffington, and last 
autumn was jeune premier at Her Majesty’s, 
where he appeared as Lord Raoul Ardale in 
The Last of the Dandies. Mr. Warner is an 
enthusiast on boating, cycling, and boxing. 
He is not yet twenty-five. 
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An American Leading ‘‘ Gent.” — Mr. 
Frank Mills, who is playing Oswald Bran- 
dram in Mrs. Willoughby’s Kiss, is an 
American. He was born in Michigan and 
got his first engagement when quite inex- 
perienced from a Chicago theatrical agent 
who took his fees and sent him touring with 
what is known in this country as a “ fit-up” 
company ; that is, they played in buildings 
not properly known as theatres, and in 
America an actor following his profession 
under such conditions very often finds his 
lot a hard one. Mr. Frank Mills did not find 
his lines in easy places, but he came through 
all right and eventually reached New York. 

His Entry into London.—lIt is nearly 
five years ago since Mr. Mills came to 
London to play the part of Captain Telfair 
in the English production of Zhe Heart 
of Maryland at the Adelphi, the drama in 
which Mrs. Leslie Carter sustained the 7éle 
of heroine. Since that date Mr. Mills has 
spent the greater part of his time in London. 
He was a member of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
capital company at the Royalty for a con- 
siderable time, where some of the most 
notable parts that he was seen in were Dr. 
von Keller in 4/agda and Goland in Pelleas 
and Melisande. At the Prince of Wales’s 
during Mr. Forbes Robertson’s and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s season he was the 
original Count of Kerwern in The 
Sacrament of Judas, and the villain, 
Ito Sakata, in Zhe Moonlight Blossom. 
This year he was leading man for Miss 
Olga Nethersole when she produced 
Sapho at the Adelphi on May 1, in which 
play he enacted the part of Jean Gaussin. 
Mr. Mills is a broad-shouldered, athletic 
young man; he possesses a good voice 
and speaks without the manner that we 
usually associate with the American who 
insists on his nationality. If anything 
he is apt to become monotonous. 


Biograph Studio 
MR. ROBERT TABER 


As the hero in The Eternal Ctty 


THES CAREER. 


MISS MADGE LESSING 


Who will appear as the heroine in the Drury 
Lane pantomime 


Americans at Drury Lane.—The Ameri- 
can invasion is an increasing fact. Time 
was when Mr. Arthur Collins used to be 
content with one American in his pantomime 
at the Lane, but he will have two in Mother 
Goose, namely, Miss Madge Lessing and 
Miss Marie George. The latter is very clever 
although she has never had a chance here. 


Mr. Holman Clark.—Mr. Holman Clark, 
who is playing in My Lady Virtue, is keen 
on art and practises with the pencil on his 
colleagues as this sketch of Mr. Dawson 
Milward shows. For several years he was 
an enthusiastic member of the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society. The profes- 
sion to which he intended to devote all his 
interests was the practice of law, but three 
years after he was “called” he realised that 
that which once was nothing more to him 
than an amusement, namely, acting, had still 
a claim upon his taste as well as offering to a 
diligent worker as likely a path to success as 
the practice of law provided, Having once 
come to that conclusion he determined to give 
his ideas practical shape, and putting aside 
his wig and gown for ever became an actor. 


He Becomes an Actor.—Exactly ten years 
ago Mr, Clark joined Mr. Ben Greet’s Shak- 
sperean and old comedy company touring in the 
provinces, and during the twelve months he 
remained with them playing all sorts of parts. 
In 1893 he obtained an engagement from Mr. 
: Tree, and that year made his first appearance 
at a London theatre in the production of 
Hypatia at the Haymarket. He continued 
with the same management for some years, 
getting parts in several productions that in- 
cluded The Charlatan, A Bunch of Violets, 
and 7ri/by. He also accompanied Mr. Tree 
on his first visit to America, but elected to 
remain at the Haymarket when Mr. Cyril 
Maude and Mr. Frederick Harrison took over 
that theatre on Mr. Tree’s departure for his 
new playhouse across the road. In the new 
joint managers’ production of Under the Red 
Robe Mr. Holman Clark had the part of Clon 
and made a hit as one of the four elders in 
The Little Minister. From the Haymarket 
he went to the Adelphi a little over two 
years ago to play Alexander Peden in Bonnie 
Dundee, since when he has scored most 
decisively as Jeremiah Ditchwater in The Jan 
Srom Blankley’s at the Prince of Wales’s 
and as Pitt Crawley in Becky Sharp. 


His Taste.—Like all other successful 
character actors he takes the greatest interest 
in making up to represent as closely as 
possible some figure designed or imagined. 
The quaint suit of clothes that he wore in the 
first act of The Wisdom of Folly was one 
that he had made several years ago when he 
played Sir John Pontefract in A Woman of 
No Importance, and it was copied for him by 
Nutcombe Gould from clothes worn by an 
old-fashioned uncle of that actor. 


The Nativity Play.—Seats for the first 
three nights for Mr, Housman’s nativity play 
have been sold out. The Virgin will have two 
representatives, whose names, however, have 
not been divulged. Mr. Gordon Craig is 
bard at work staging Mr. Legge’s new play 
which Mr. Fred Terry will produce. His 
exhibition of drawings at 1, Prince’s Terrace, 
Bayswater, is very interesting. 


MR. DAWSON MILWARD 
Drawn by Mr. Holman Clark 


Hana 


MASTER SIDNEY CARLYLE 
In the Duke of Wellington playlet at the Avenue 
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MISS MARIE GEORGE 


Who will appear as the Dutch girljin the Drury 
Lane pantomime 


The Boy who Faced the Iron Duke.— 
Master Sidney Carlyle, the little boy who 
figured as Duncan in Walter Frith’s one-act 
play, Zhe Tron Duke, at the Avenue, is an 
American by birth. His mother isan American 
actress, Miss Rita Carlyle, and she it was who 
taught him how to act. Before they came to. 
this country about three years ago Master 
Carlyle had gained a very considerable ex- 
perience of the stage by appearing in several 
plays—mostly dramas—with his mother. In 
Edithas Burglar he played the little girl, 
and other plays that he had the child’s part 
in were Zhe Pulse of New York, Frou-Frou, 
East Lynne, Falsely Accused, and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Since he has been in England 
he has appeared on tour in a sketch entitled 
A Compromising Situation. 


How Shakspere is ‘‘ Dressed” To-day.— 
The Collinses have issued a new edition of 
their Shakspere which has been illustrated 
with pictures of actors selected by Mr. Austin 
Brereton. The original edition issued two: 
years ago contained sixty-five pictures, Twenty 
pictures in colours have now been added,. 
eight of them being double pages. These 
coloured pictures are from famous paintings. 
as, for instance, Millais’s ‘‘ Rosalind,” ‘ Celia,” 
and “Touchstone.” Perhaps in a future 
edition Mr. Brereton will see his way to add 
coloured pictures of photographs of actual 
actors. As adictionary of costume Mr. Brere- 
ton’s edition is unique. 


The Bourchiers.—They are very much im 
evidence. Mr. and Mrs. Bourchier have been 
acting before the King at Sandringham, and 
Miss Prudence has had a new alphabet. 
for children called Bades of the Empire 
dedicated to her. It is written by Thomas. 
Stevens and illustrated by A. H. Collins. 
Everybody, however, will not agree that there: 
is prudence in the verse beginning :— 

B is a baby once known as a Boer, 

He was troublesome then but his troubles are o'er, 

Now his trekking, and wrecking, and fighting are done,. 
Britain welcomes in peace her recalcitrant son. 

Mr. Barrie’s Successes.—Mr. Barrie is 
the success of the moment. Zhe Admirable 
Crichton has proved such a draw at the Duke: 
of York’s that matinées are now given on 
Thursdays as well as Saturdays. Quality 
Street has proved a huge success and was. 
played before the two kings at Windsor on 
Friday. Who shall now say that a man ofi 
letters does not understand the stage ?. 
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“The Eternal City” at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
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Biograph 
MR. TREE AS ‘BARON BONELLI" AND MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER AS “DONNA ROMA VOLONNA” 


This scene occurs early in the play, where the baron calls on his old friend, Roma, and sees in her salon her bust of David Rossi,.the man with whom ‘she is in love. 
Rossi, played by Mr. Taber, turns out to be the son of Pope Pius X. Of course, the baron is killed in the end, and Roma is, therefore, permitted to rush to the arms 
of the romantic Rossi 
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MISS AMY HOWSON 


Xonother proof that theatrical and musical 

talent are frequently hereditary is 
afforded by Mr. Charles E. Howson, for the 
members of his family have been long and 
honourably known in connection with the 
lyric and dramatic stages of England, 
Australia, and America. Mr. Howson’s 
grandfather, Francis, was a_ well-known 
musician whose pupils included Michael 
William Balfe and the sister of the late 
Sir George Grove. His daughter, Madame 
Albertazzi (Emma Howson), an_ operatic 
celebrity in her day, took part in the first 
performance of Rossini’s S¢abat Mater in 
London sixty years ago. In that year—1842 — 
Mr. Charles Howson’s father, Frank Howson, 
a baritone vocalist of considerable ability, 
left England for Australasia, and subsequently 
became manager of the most important theatre 
in Sydney. He was the first to present com- 
plete English and Italian operas to the 
Australian public. Madame Anna Bishop 
and the ‘gifted Catherine Hayes sang under 
his management. In September, 1859, he 
produced the first Italian opera ever given in 
Australia, Verdi’s Evvani. Mr. Howson died 
at Omaha, Nebraska, U.S.A., on September 
16, 1869. 

Mr. Charles Howson’s brother, John, and 
his sister, Emma, who were born in Hobart, 
Tasmania, won great popularity in England 
twenty-four years ago. The former, after 
acting and singing with much success for 
many years in Australia and America, made 
his début in London at the Folly Theatre 
(afterwards Toole’s, and now being built over 
by the extension of Charing Cross Hospital) 
on September 15, 1877, in Za Créole. At 
the same house, on February 23, 1878, he 
made a great success as the marquis in the 
first London performance of Les Cloches de 
Corneville. On Easter Monday of the same 
year he made a hit at Liverpool as the miser, 
Gaspard, in Planquette’s opera, a character 
with which he became most favourably identi- 
fied in the provinces. 

Miss Emma Howson was seen for the first 
time on the London stage at the now defunct 
Opera Comique Theatre on May 25, 1878, as 
Josephine in the initial representation of 
A.M.S. Pinafore, her “ clear and pure soprano 
voice and refined and unaffected style render- 
ing full effect to the music of her part.” In 
this opera Miss Howson appeared from the 
date of the original production down to April, 
1879, when she went to New York to sustain 
the same 7é/e. Her career, previous to her 
engagement for this famous comic opera, had 
been of singular interest, for Miss Howson 
had sung in English opera throughout the 
United States and Canada, had then studied 
the Italian operatic repertory and language in 
Milan under Lampzrti, and in 1876 had toured 
England, singing the frima-donna parts in 


THE DRAMATIC PEERAGE 


The House of Howson. 


such operas as Le WVozze di Figaro, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Don Giovanni, 
Maritana, Der Freischiitz, and Les Hugue- 
nots. Yet another member of the family, 
Mr. Charles Howson’s eldest brother, Frank, 
has been for many years a musical director in 
New York, officiating in that capacity at the 
Madison Square, Wallack’s, and the Lyceum 
theatres. Mr, Frank Howson is still a valued 
member of Mr. Daniel Frohman’s New York 
staff. Mr. Charles E. Howson also claims 


Window & Grove 


“MR. CHARLES E. HOWSON 


kinship with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. 
Charles Quartermaine, and Mr. Leon Quarter- 
maine, who are his second cousins. An uncle 
by marriage of Mr. Howson’s was Mr. Charles 
Egg, whose brother, Augustus Egg, R.A., a 
friend of Charles Dickens, was a distinguished 
amateur actor and played in the celebrated 
performances at Tavistock House. 


Coghlan 


THE LYCEUM THEATRE 


Where Mr. Howson served Sir Henry Irving during 
the whole of his tenancy. The Lyceum, of course, 
is now closed as it is to be pulled down 
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MISS CLELIA HOWSON 


Mr. Howson had in his early days a 
varied career in Australia, where he was asso- 
ciated with such well-known people as Charles 
Dillon, Charles Mathews, McKean Buchanan, 
Walter Montgomery, and Madame Celeste. 
He certainly has played many parts in his 
time, although few of them have been on the 
stage. He has been harlequin, instrumentalist 
in an orchestra, interpreter, Italian chorus- 
master, advance agent, press agent, and 
finally treasurer to Sir Henry Irving for more 
than a score of years. In the latter capacity 
he has toured with Sir Henry and Miss Ellen 
Terry in all their travels in England and 
America up to this autumn for nearly a 
quarter of a century, a record of which he is 
justly proud. His linguistic abilities have also 
been of great service on more than one im- 
portant occasion. In 1885, for instance, prior 
to the production of “aust at the Lyceum, 
his services as interpreter of Italian were 
requisitioned, for Signor Carlo Coppi, who was 
arranging the grouping of the witches for the 
memorable Brocken scene, could not then 
speak English. Again, during one of the 
tours in the United States his knowledge of 
Italian served him in good stead in interpreting 
a somewhat lengthy interview for Signora 
Eleanora Duse. 

Mr. Howson’s home at Clapham Common, 
which is known by the Australian name, 
“Tilawarra,” contains many extremely inte- 
resting souvenirs of his theatrical associations 
and varied travels. His collection of Irving- 
jana alone is very valuable. Mr. Howson, 
now that he is free from his wanderings and 
arduous professional duties, is happy in being 
surrounded by his family. Two of his daugh- 
ters have already appeared on the stage in 
small parts and with excellent promise for 
the future. Miss Clélia Howson, the eldest 
daughter, accompanied her father on one of 
the American tours of Sir Henry Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry, while his second daughter, 
Miss Amy Howson, became acquainted with 
the playhouse in minor 76/es a year or so ago. 
Mr. Howson, it should be added, is possessed 
of a genial humour ; he is an excellent 
raconteur and the descriptions of his numerous 
theatrical experiences are often as amusing 
as they are invariably interesting. After 
many years of hard work he greatly appreciates 
his present rest, but doubtless he will soon be 
in harness again, for he possesses the artistic 
temperament which cannot remain long in 
comparative idleness. 

His association with Sir Henry Irving at 
the Lyceum dates from December 30, 1878, 
when Sir Henry began his own management, 
to March 22, 1902, the termination of the 
Jast American tour. During that long period, 
which included seven American and many 
provincial tours, Mr. Howson was only absent 
from his duties for the space of three weeks. 
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Mr. Forbes Robertson as “Mark Embury” in ‘Mice and Men.” 
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M. REICHEN AND HIS CLEVER DOGS AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE 


M. Reichen’s Dogs.—At the Empire a 
capital performance is now being given by 
a Frenchman, M. Joseph Reichen, with 
two small dogs that he brings on in a couple 
of travelling bags. They are very clever 
acrobats, balancing themselves in all sorts of 
positions on their fore-paws and evidently 
enjoying themselves at their work as much as 
the audiences who appreciate their skill. Off 
the stage they are most affectionate little 
creatures, one a three-year-old black and tan, 
the other a small Italian greyhound. With 
another little black and tan that is being 
trained to understudy one or other of his 
friends they romp and play games like the 
most irresponsible dogs in London. M. Rei- 
chen says that patience, without any gesture 
that might even suggest a blow, is the only 
method that can be employed successfully 
when teaching dogs for the performance that 
he wants them to go through. 


How the Dogs are Trained.—He has been 
making dog-training his speciality for nearly 
four years, and gave up the life of an acrobat 
in order to venture into this line of the show 
world. He buys a likely pup when he wants 
one and for months puts it through exercises 
calculated to develop the muscles of its legs. 


“ STEADY NOW” 


M. Reichen at the Empire 


From pictures specially taken for THe TaTLerR by Mr. Hana 


| IN THE HALLS. | 


Anderson 


A PREMIERE DANSEUSE MODEL 


He gives them a little meat every day, but 
constantly varies the kind; milk twice 
a week is also given them, and Vichy 
water is occasionally included in their menu. 
Follette, the Italian greyhound, is four, and 
Diane, the black and tan, three years old. The 
turn is one of the best dog performances seen 
at the Empire for some time. 


A Ballet Dancer’s Model.—When a ballet 
is being put on at the Alhambra or the 
Empire all the costumes are designed by 
experts, and although there is, of course, a 
wardrobe mistress in all these places who can 
turn her hand to anything very few theatres 
in London specially retain a designer, most 
artists in costume being free to work at other 
houses. In France, however, the famous 
theatres have a costumier staff of their own, 
and one theatre has a museum of models of 
famous costumes. Thus when it puts on a 
play of a particular period it simply has to 
go to its little museum and find the required 
model at once. 
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Miss Ada Reeve.—Miss Reeve has got 
a splendid advertisement from Mr. George 
Edwardes, who has prevented her from singing 
Mr. Rubens’s song, ‘‘ Men,” at the Palace. She 
has replaced it with a ditty called ‘‘ Woman,” 


in which she tells us :— 

For years I've been singing of men, as you know, 
And I've painted them more or less black ; 

In my song I have dealt to them many a blow, 
But, by George, now they’ve given one back, 

So just for the present I'll leave men alone, 
And treat them as if they were dead. 

For the moment they've got back a bit of their own, 
So I'll sing about women instead. 


The Palace has an unusually strong programme 
just now, including Horace Goldin, the illu- 
sionist, who has been appearing before the 
King at Sandringham. I wish Mr. Morton 
could induce Mr. Chevalier to go into the 
evening bill at the Palace again. Since he 
left them the halls have not been what they 
once were to some of us. 


Horses Playing Push-ball. — The very 
latest circus amusement is push-ball played by 


horses. This has been introduced in a circus 
at Berlin. I suggest that Mr. Moss should 


get the Henglers to train a team of horses to 
play it at the Hippodrome. Dogs playing 
football, of course, are familiar. Most dogs 
go simply crazy with delight at the game. 


A CLEVER BALANCER 
M. Reichen and his dog 
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SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


MY only sister Laura is a most excellent 

girl, but she bears me a grudge. It is 
‘such a pity. When I last saw her a year ago 
I found that she still felt a little sore because 
I married John Davenant. Yet for both my 
mother and me the marriage was a fine thing, 
and _ the family consists of my mother, Laura, 
and me, It is just as if Laura was mentally 
deficient and could not do a sum in simple 
arithmetic. I said so to John the other day, 
but he did not see my point. He said that 
Laura was a brick and had an adjectival hard 
time of it. I am not sure that a married man 
ought to think any woman except his wife a 
brick. Besides, I don’t know what he means, 
for Laura leads a sheltered life in a red cot- 
tage covered with creepers. The lawn is like 
velvet, and there is no one to entertain except 
the vicar and his wife and an elderly curate. 
Now I have lived in a whirl ever since my 
mariiage, and I took antipyrine five times 
last week or I could not have stood it. I 
know Laura doesn’t take antipyrine from 
one year’s end to the other. But even John 
often fails to understand me. I found that 
out before the end of the honeymoon. 

Of course, Laura was engaged to John 
when I had to come home from Italy because 
Blanche Chesterton suddenly said she wanted 
her husband to herself. I had been travelling 
with the Chestertons for weeks and he and I 
had the same taste in poetry and music. He 
played the violin and I accompanied him 
better than his wife did. But all women have 
petty minds. That is why I cannot get on 
with them. Even Laura has turned out a 
disappointment. 

I was rather surprised to find her engaged 
when I got home. Laura is not the kind of 
girl to turn a man’s head in an afternoon and 
have to refuse or accept a proposal of marriage 
at the end of a two hours acquaintance. That 
has happened to me more than once, and it 
is exhilarating, especially when you tempo- 
rarily accept the man. But it must have 
taken time to court Laura, and how John 
managed it is still a mystery. He shuts up 
like a hedgehog if I ask him, and I hate 
bristles. 

You see, Laura hardly ever gets out of the 
house because my mother misses her when 
she is away ; and no one new ever enters the 
house because my mother does not like 
strangers. I assure you it was not gay at 
home when I went off to Italy with the Ches- 
tertons. Mother was always in bed or in an 
arm-chair or in a close carriage, and she never 
could see you without mentioning that she 
felt depressed. I used to tell her it was all 
fancy, and then she would ask me to call 
Laura and go away myself. I was glad 
enough to go away. There is nothing much 
the matter with mother. She has picked up 
wonderfully since my marriage. If Laura 
was really unselfish she would recognise this 
and feel glid that John turned to me and left 
her at home, 

It seems there was a fine fuss when Laura 
said she wanted to marry John Davenant. 
It meant going out to India with him, and 
mother naturally would not hear of such a 


thing. They were absurd enough to think 
she might accompany them and to suggest it- 
Mother considered that most unfeeling, and 
told John about the way her headaches come 
on whenever the thermometer at her elbow 
goes above 70°. She said no one but the 
doctor and Laura understood her constitution, 
and that a removal to India and a separation 
from her daughter were equally impossible. 
However, Laura stuck to her man, and when 
I got home she told me first thing that she 
wanted me to look after mother for a week 
while she went to stay at the Abbey and make 
old Lady Davenant’s acquaintance. 

“Hm,” I said, “it’s a long journey to 
take two days running, and you know mother 
will telegraph for you to come back before 
you arrive.” 

Laura flared up. She has a very quick 
temper, poor dear. She seemed to think I 
might keep mother amused and pacified just 
for once, and she reminded me that I had just 
had six weeks holiday. I told her my nerves 
were shattered by Blanche Chesterton’s tan- 
trums and that my clothes were all worn out, 
but she was not a bit sympathetic. 

“Tf you won’t promise to look after mother 
I must tell John I can’t go to the Abbey,” she 
said. “He is coming to dinner to-night.” 

“Ts he?” I said, and I put down a 
crumpled muslin I had in my hand and took 
up my white crépe de chine. I wanted to 
make a pleasant impression on John and do 
Laura credit. 

When I was ready I found a volume of 
Browning and went out into the garden, I 
read about the thrush in his first fine careless 
rapture, and then I shut my book and listened 
to a nightingale and felt at peace with all the 
world. When I saw a young man coming 
across the grass I guessed it was Sir John 
Davenant. I rather hoped he would pass me 
by, and I even took the trouble to avert my 
head. 

But it was of no use. He came close up 
to me and said “Laura” in a regular lover’s 
voice, and then he saw that it was not Laura ; 
and he looked, and looked, I thought he 
would never have done looking. 

“ There is a likeness,” he said when I had 
explained myself. 

“Do you think there is?” said I. 

Just then Laura came into sight, and she 
had put on a black silk made by a local dress- 
maker. Now everyone who understands 
anything about clothes knows what can be 
done with black silk or blue serge by a local 
dressmaker. My sister was disfigured. 

“T thought there was a likeness,” said 
Sir John and he glanced from one to the other. 

Then we went into dinner, and Laura sat 
opposite mother with her face to the light. 
That was unlucky, for she had been midge- 
bitten on the river the day before. I just 
mention these little things because I am sure 
they affected coming events and permit me 
to have a clear conscience. 

I certainly sent away a stupid tall glass of 
flowers that stood between John and me. I 
hate talking to a man I can’t see, and I had 
to talk a good deal. John had been in Italy, 
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the others had not, and I was full of Italy. 
Laura might have joined in more than she 
did, but she was so silent that at last John 
noticed it and asked if anything was the 
matter. Of course I knew exactly how Laura 
felt ; a little out of humour about her dress; 
bothered, too, by the sun in her eyes and the 
spots on her face, and all of it getting worse 
every minute. It was a relief when mother 
had given the pugs their biscuits and rose 
from table. 

“Tt is much too fine to sit indoors,” I said, 
“T shall go into the garden and listen to the 
birds.” 

Iam dreamy and romantic by nature, at 
least so the men who fall in love with me say. 
I suppose that is why the real world jars «n 
me. There is something so selfish and incon- 
siderate about real people compared with the 
music of 7ristan und Tsolde, for instance. 
The one pleases you and the others are 
always wanting you to please them, and feel 
injured when you don’t. The great com- 
posers reach the heights my soul reaches 
and rouse the emotions I most enjoy. My 
fellow creatures ruffle me, at least most of the 
women do, My mind. was pursuing these 
ideas when John Davenant walked across the 
lawn again. He said in a half-apologetic way 
that Laura was playing patience with mother 
and that he had come out to smoke. I got 
out my own cigarette case and we strolled to 
the top of the hayfield and looked at the view 
and the moon. It was very peaceful. But 
when we went back to the house mother had 
gone to bed and Laura said she had been 
hunting for us all over the place. I thought 
she seemed rather annoyed. 

On the following afternoon Laura went for 
a drive with mother and I remained at home. 
John came and stayed two hours. I found he 
had a voice so we tried a few duets together. 
Then we had tea in the garden and talked about 
India. I did not ask him, to find me in the 
hayfield after dinner. I may have mentioned 
that I usually went there to see the moon ris, 
but how could I guess that he wanted to see 
the moon rise too? Next day we met by acci- 
dent on the river. I was in a boat and he 
was fishing, but he put up his rod when he 
saw me. Things went on in this way for 
nearly a week. I happened to see a great 
deal of John and Laura hardly saw him at all. 
At the end of the week mother had one of her 
“attacks.” It is no use asking for a more 
definite description. We always talked of 
mother’s attacks, and when one came on she 
employed Laura night and day and most of the 
servants too. I could hardly get dinner properly 
put on the table, and though John asked for 
Laura whenever he came to the house he in- 
variably had to see me instead. We could 
not have music because it disturbed mother, 
so we sat about the garden or the hayfield. 

One night we went back to the house 
later than usual and found Laura waiting for 
us in the drawing-room. She had never done 
this before and I think it was unfair of her to 
surprise us. We went in by the low French 
window and I stumbled on the step, and as 
John saved me he caught me in his arms and 
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kissed me. It was the first time and we had 
no idea that Laura saw. When she came 
forward we were horrified, at least John was. 
I thought the best thing I could do was to 
leave the engaged couple to themselves, so I 
strolled along the drive as far as the front 
gate and stood there looking at the stars. 

In about ten minutes John came tearing 
across the gravel and I believe he would have 
gone past me without speaking if I had let 
him. Of course I knew better. 

“ Good-night,” I said. 

“ Good-night,” said he. 

“ Are you coming to-morrow ? ” 

“T am never coming again. 
sent me about my business.” 

“ That’s mother’s doing,” said I. 

“Do you think it is?” he said as if the 
idea relieved him. “Laura didn’t say so.” 

“ What did she say ?” 

“Said she would not go to the Abbey 
next week ; said you had better go instead.” 

“You told her that was impossible, of 
course.” 

“T'didn’t ; I saidit wasa good idea. You 
see we both lost our tempers.” 

I laughed a little and then I tried to con- 


Laura has 


Our Fifth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October I. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, #2, answers to the ninth 
acrostic (dated November 26) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, De- 
cember 8. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘“‘Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 


sole him because I saw that he was uneasy 
in his mind and there was really no need for 
it. I told him all about Bobby Armiger. He 
is a much better match than John because he 
is Lord Robert Armiger, and may be the Duke 
of Thistles. At present, too, when he is not 
in South Africa, he lives just across the road. 


The Yank Lady’s Wail 


An American lady has lately been com- 
plaining in a daily paper that the under- 
graduates at Oxford are housed like pigs. 


Dustpans and duster use, 
And a new broom, 

Why do the Yanks abuse 
Undergrad’s room ? 


I guess and calkilate 
Here’s a new trust; 

Notions to ventilate, 
Kick up a dust. 

Yank girls in raiment fine 
Undergrads sweep in, 

Is this a new combine 
Yankees are deep in? 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer-can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Fifth Series) 


seus oO P 

Cyp Ope Ohi Of Oe N 
cannon 

3. N reversed Cc 

Argel} U R K 


1. It is quite impossible to make beer_out of ‘ hop- 
scotch.’ 2, “Una’’ cannot remind anyone of a bear. 
“Ursa"’ is not a female name. 


Correct answers have been received from—Antonio, 
Admanor, Amherst, Amenattas, Adam, Aaronsrod, Aglu, 
Ave, Aylwards, Ashbury, Alstrumeria, Aat, Aston, Alex, 
Afric, Atta, Arnim, Auntie, Atcho, Amy, Antoo, Amabelle, 
Arshan, Atkins, Attmar, Aredane, Astwood, Astar, Abou, 
Agnon, Abul, Aar, Abracadabra, Aspiring, Amsi, Aya- 
canora, Aenea, Blackie, Bairnie, Boveen, Bhong Ben- 
trovato, Bumble, Bydand, Billum, Bijli, Bones, Bibury, 
Buddo, Balgolf, Biftek, Baccarat, Burman, Bonze, Bed- 


Double Acrostic No. 9 


(Fifth Series) 


These are approaching and they have their charm 
Unto the huntsman, skater, lover of old ways; 

But to the old, the poor, and ill the harm 
Outweighs all else. They long for warmer days. 


1. 'Tis said that this will turn at last, though 'fraid. 
Oddly enough by turning, too, it's made. 


2. What ho! No, that’s not what I mean, Although 
This Yankee western state does end in “ho."’ 


3. He sought a Gaelic empire to create ; 
Exile upon a lonely islet was his fate. 


4. Blow the loud notes that do proclaim afar 
Tarantara, tarantara-ra-ra. 


5. Lo, waltzing to the music of the spheres 
The mighty mother of us all appears. 


6. What do they write, Hope, Boothby, Weyman, all— 
R. Stevenson ; Dumas the best I call. 
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“Tt is all for the best,” I assured him, 
“mother never would have let Laura marry 
you.” 

“Do you think she would mind if you 
did?” he said, and I saw that he was 
twiddling a diamond ring between his thumb 
and his finger. Laura, of course, had just 
given it back to him. I showed it to her 
next day. 

“Vm going to the Abbey next week,” I 
said, “and as you have given him up I am 
going to marry John. I hope you won’t be 
vexed about it. He and I are very happy 
and mother will rejoice. So if three people 
out of four are satisfied ——” 

But Laura did not see it at all. She said 
it was not a case of simple arithmetic. She 
said other things as well; and if you can 
believe it she refused to come to our wedding. 
I think she must feel rather ashamed of 
herself now. 


. . . . . 


The English mail has just arrived. There 
is a letter from Laura and she is engaged to 
Bobby Armiger. I knew I had acted for the 
best. 


Competition. 


rock, Boonga, Blacktag, Bosmere, Barnby, Beefers, 
Bonaccord, Blindgift, Banshee, Bunooney, Babu, Bogey, 
Berth, Bruno, Barum, Bonito, Burfran, Barney, Braemar, 
Chippie, Cutwater, Carinthia, Calpe, Charley-boy, Chit- 
chat, Chinka, Cass, Cuthbert, Canadienne, Chunar, 
Chloe, Coco, Cambria, Cornuto, Cardo, Cudwall, Coffi, 
Cheers, Cob, Candid, Chums, Charter-party, Cynica, 
Droit, Dugli, _Dawker, Dodge, Decem, Dodo, Donna, 
Depot, Dohumo, Dingo, Daddy, Dodie, Dawn, Darkie, 
Dahlia, Evilo, Eden, Elbouz, Ettie, Eituna, Essendon, 
Ercles, Elma, Ellhay, Edina, Eleanore, Eblow, Ellart, 
Eitak, Elstree, Evergreen, Eilia, Florodora, Fortiter, 
Fascombe, Figgs, Gertrude, Grappler, Golliwog, Guess- 
aright, Guffim, Gallagher, Guernsey, Gipsy, Grampian, 
Golo, Glevum, Gogo, Giengol,. Haiya, Hovite, Haytor, 
Haxor, Hibernia, Hyenna, Heb, Hopeful, Hyffu, Herb, 
Heath, Haskell, Herminia, Heckle, Isis, Inverloddon, 
Ivry, Iffley, Induna, Ibby, Intombi, Ignota, Iolanthe, 
Irene, Juliet, Jinko, Jako, Jumbo, Jap, Judy, Jimson, 
Japanese, Jowato, Kingston, Kinbuck, Kavy, Kilton, 
Kispig, Keys, Kawker, Keb, Ko, Lud, Leamington, Leaf- 
tule, Lav, Leslie, Lombardisme, Locomobile, Lanrie, 


Loftus, Lucifer, Lambro, Lybis, Lorelei, Lavram, 
Marand, Maraquita, Madcap, Mourino, Moonface, 
Muddler, Monachus, Macphee, Manxman, Mazzer, 
Mummer, Major, Magunota, Marston, Matush, 
Mascotte, Micat, Minerva, Morna, Max, Misbith, 
Margot, Muff, Nedals, Norna, Nutcombe, Nibs, 
Noreen, Nicola, Nimble, Nick, Norvic, Navan, 
Natas, Needle, Novice, Ovinus, Ogowe, Odnil, Ouard, 
Outsider, Oldcleeve, Oubit, Oh-girls, Owen, Ooloo, 


Otway, Piebald, Persevere, Pongkyle, Piffle, Paris,'Pippip, 
Polyanthus, Pharaoh, Pollux, Polla, Phunga, Paddy, 
Porcupine, Quenten,’ Rita, Rabbithutch, Rix, Roma, 
Robin, Rake, Rockaway, Ranelagh, Raff, Ruatonim, 
Rajabhong, Rukta, Ronsau, Rajah, Retsim, Ryde, Redun, 
Reel, Skedaddle, Scribbler, Seamus, Sweetbriar, Solvo, 
Saxe, Soso, Sperans, Snogrops, Sirrom, St. Aubyn, 
Saed, Sec, Stormcloud, Sturford, Schvudze, St. Quentin, 
She, Susie, Scarlett, Safi, Shaitan, Square, Shufflefeet, 
Tafwade, Tussock, Tina, Taran, Tamlane, Tramp, 
Trebor, Triumvirate, Tinman, Tartar, Teloc, Trifle, 
Triesto, Tublin, Toonie, Truth, Tamar, Tyne, Tiflis, 
Taainga, Turco, Themis, Toman, Trottiwee, Twoees, 
The-flat, Usher, Ubba, Undine, Ubique, Unclestout, 
Ulysses, Utah, Ursa-minor, Victor, Vagrant, Vixen, 
Valentine, Verax, Vulture, Vupps, Vigilo, Wyst, 
Warwick, Winks, Wybith, Wyandotte, Wax, Wynell, 
Warrigal, Wishwell, Waherne, Wellswood, Whip, We- 
two, Winifred, Whatho, Westwater, Xenophon, Yoko, 
Yarli, Ydob, Yedward, Yaddo, Yarker, Yevrah, Yardes, 
Yellow, Yatso, Yadillah, Yunto, Zamiel, Zero, Zazel, 
Zadkiel, Zeta, Zuan, Zyx. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 4 
arrived from ‘‘ Ruatonim."”” ‘“ Haskell’’ is informed that 
the misprint of his name with regard to No. 4 has been 
corrected. ‘‘Aredane"’ is informed that the desired 
correction in his name will be made. The Acrostic Editor 
regrets that no answer to No. 3 arrived from “ Blackie." 

« Gertrude,”’ ‘‘ Noreen,"’ and ‘‘ Whip"’ are advised to 
goon. Present practice will help to future success. 
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The Importance of a Fur Toque.—I am 
possessed at the moment bya great despair— 
a grand chagrin—a sense of incompleteness 
and unfashionableness that is humiliating as 
well as uncomfortable. I am, in fact, a 
traitor to Madame la Mode, for I do not own 
a fur toque. And not to own a fur toque is, 
let me tell you, a very grave and serious omis- 
sion nowadays which ought to be remedied 
as soon as possible. There are other hats 
equally modistic 1 own—I shall speak of them 
anon—but a fur toque must be 
added to your millinerial list how- 
ever large it may be already. 
Another unwritten law is that it 
must be sparsely trimmed. You 
may give it what you will in the 
way of adornment—there are no 
“incongruities,” or perhaps | 
ought to say everything is an. 
incongruity nowadays — but 
you must give it sparingly. 
An upstanding brush osprey 
—white for choice—caught 
with a sparkling cabochon 
ornament of paste or steel 


is quite sufficient for the 
needs of one of the new 
little close turban toques 


which are becoming to every 
type of face that I can think 
of, saving only the “full 
moon,” A “ Shah of Persia” 
osprey is another ultra-fashionable form 
of trimming which requires nothing 
whatever to supplement it, and there 
is besides a new kind of quill—I give 
it that name simply because I know 
of no other—which is no more like a 
quill than an osprey is like a peacock’s 
tail, but itis a little upstanding “ fancy” 
feather of a circular shape made up with 
infinite skill chiefly from the breast feathers 
ofa pheasant. I have also seen a shaded 
ostrich feather caught with a very curious 
jewelled ornament like an immense button 
forming the trimming of a fur toque of the 
pork-pie persuasion, and very well it looked. 

Sheared Feathers.—A 
very new, very sensible, and 
effective ‘ material ” or adorn- 
ment—it is difficult to know 
which to call it—for hats is 
the clipped feather trimming. 
The real feather trimming is 
charming as a supplementary 
decoration to our day frocks 
and even our evening gowns, 


but there is no novelty 
whatever about it and it does not wear 
well. On the other hand, the clipped 


feathers are very stout and serviceable, and 
stand the test of time remarkably well. So 
far I have only seen this carried out in 
black and white, either used in long strips 
as a covering to a hat or forming large 
pompons as a trimming, and in the former 
capacity as a frame to the face it struck me 
as having a particularly softening and becom- 
ing effect. So far it is only to be seen in those 
“high places” of fashion where La Mode 


Coffee coat of satin and lace 
threaded with black velvet 


ee 


whispers her secrets, like King Midas’s barber 
did to the rushes, and before they have been 
thundered out all over London and _ the 
provinces. In a very exclusive fashion centre, 


too, where were some of the loveliest and 
newest hats I have seen this season, I 
examined the most curious of chafeauwx made 
of the tail feathers of a common barn-door 
cock dyed a brilliant scarlet, with Master 
Rooster’s head, comb and all, fixed securely 
in the centre of the crown. 


Are we children 


TWO 


PRETTY MODELS 


or lunatics, we women, that there can possibly 
be a market for such bizarre and ridiculous 
fashions as sometimes appear? So far, how- 
ever, I take consolation in the fact that I have 
yet to see this particular form of head-gear 
worn in full daylight by a fellow woman, and 
the pert little head was, I expect, in this 
instance merely added as a concession to 
a client’s desire for something extreme. With- 
out it the sweeping tail feathers had a particu- 
larly dignified and graceful effect and appeared 
on several models. 
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‘MY LADY'S’ MIRROR: 


Evening gown of tucked cream silk and lace insertion 
trimmed with wine-coloured mousseline de soie 
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Millinerial Effects. — Beaver holds its 
own, and has never appeared in more charm- 
ing guise than it does to-day. It is usually 
trimmed with shaded velvet, panne ribbon, or 
foliage, and the newest tone of all is a deep 
wine red shading to a splendid ruby colour 
that can be worn triumphantly by a brunette 
with the result that it will enhance such 
charms as she may possess a thousand- 
fold. For the larger hats the brim turned 
right up in front is the gezre of the moment 
as well as a kind of low- 
crowned boat shape, which 
has the brim rolled up on 
either side and sloping gently 
towards the back and front. 
I hear, too, that there is still 
quite a surprising demand 
for flower toques, the most 
popular fashion being to 
cover the top entirely with 
foliage, the leaves laid one 
above the other, and the 
brim a mass of blossoms, the 
favourite for this winter 
season being, of course, the 
violet. 


Some Curious Imitations. 
—Moleskin seems to grow 
more popular day by day. 
Never has there been such 
an unparalleled demand for 
the humble little blind recluse 
as there is this season, and 
the result of his popularity 
has been, of course, a whole- 
sale slaughter. But there is 
a crumb of comfort even for 
the mole, for he has an 
undoubted rival to his charms 
who possesses the advantage 
of more wearable qualities 
than he himself can boast. 
The ingenuity of the furrier 
has discovered that squirrel 
shorn close to the skin has 
almost exactly the appearance 
of moleskin and can, of 
course, stand double or treble 
the wear. The only differ- 
ence is that the skins are 
considerably larger, and a 
very close inspection will 
reveal the fact that the 
squirrel has less of the bronze 
colour and more of an iron 
shade than the mole. I 
have seen one or two magni- 
ficent coats of shorn squirrel, 
one of them fastened with beaten -iron and 
turquoise buttons, which was the acme of good 
taste and smartness. Shorn rabbit has much 
the same appearance, but so far I have only 
seen this treated for a toque although in view 
of the fact that it is, of course, the cheapest fur 
of the three I am ready to prophesy that we 
shall shortly see it in other guise as well. A 
moleskin coat is for the minority rather than 
the majority ; and when has the art of the 
imitator ever failed when it has been chal- 
lenged by some startling novelty ? 
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Concerning Corsets.—I have had two or 
three requests from correspondents for a good 
and reliable corset between Ios, 6d. and I5s., 
and I seem to have found a veritable kohinoor 
to satisfy their wants, 
and which our artist 
has sketched on this 
page. At Messrs. 
Young, Carter, and 
Overall’s, 117 and 
118, Wood Street, 
E.C., they showed 
me the Duchess 
corset (Thomas’s 
patent) which is 
priced at the really 


Upson 
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Y.C. PRINCESS OF WALES CORSET AND 
DUCHESS CORSET 


noninal figure of 12s. gd. It is quite straight- 
fronted and admirably cut, and I believe was 
primarily intended for women inclined to 
embonpoint on account of the fact that it 
has a distinct tendency to reduce the appear- 
ance of bulk. In shape it is quite straight- 
fronted with the necessary spring on the 
hips produced by the inserted hip-piece 
and the flatness below the waist, all of 
which results in that elegance of ¢az/le 
which we naturally covet. It has been 
discovered to be equally beneficial to the 
slimmest figures, and I can most warmly 
recommend it to any one of my readers as 
I have heard nothing but praise for it from 
all sides—and I might add, too, from all 
‘“shapes” as well—for it appears to be 
every whit as satisfactory to a girl in her 
teens as a matron on the shady side of 
life’s road. The other charming model, 
also illustrated, from the same firm and at 
the same modest price, is the Y.C. Prin- 
cess of Wales corset, which is specially 
suitable for those of my sex who are 
so constructed as to have the constant 
irritating experience of breaking their side 
stay bones. It is cut sufficiently long and 
flat in front but hollowed out round the 
hips so as to leave them perfectly free, 
two little inserted gussets on either side 
giving sufficient spring to obviate any 
strain ; and the comfort of these corsets as 
well as the elegance of their appearance is 
better imagined than described. They are 
equally to be recommended for tennis, 
cycling, or any athletics, and are particu- 
larly durable. You could procure either 


of these from any high-class outfitters; or 
provided you had any difficulty in doing so 
a line to Messrs. Young, Carter, and Overall, 
the wholesale manufacturers and ‘proprietors, 


would procure you informa- — 


tion as to the nearest and 
quickest means of obtaining 
them. 


A Clever Coiffeur.— 
Everyone seems to be com- 
plaining bitterly about their 
hair just at present. Asa 
matter of fact it is generally 
during the autumn season 
that the hair falls out more 
than. at any other, and this 
is a trouble which ought 
always to be treated in 
good time. No one knows 
better than M. Jean Stehr, 
235, Oxford Street, W., 
how to meet this particular 
annoyance, and [ can con- 
fidently affirm that among 
the many cases I have 
known him treat I have 
yet to discover the one 
which was not immensely 
benefited by his ministrations. ‘There are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 

dreamed of in our philosophy,” but there 

can surely be nothing about the treat- 

ment of the hair that is hidden from the 

philosophy of M. Stehr. Then in the matter 
of amateur hair-dyeing, which is usually the 
most dangerous of experiments and not always 
satisfactory in results, M. Stehr has a vege- 
table hair colouring which even when used at 
home—according to his directions—is perfectly 
natural in its effects as well as being a clean 
and absolutely harmless preparation. You 
can procure it for any colour whatever from 
“baby blonde” to black, and you have only 
to forward a lock of hair of the same shade 
as required to ensure prompt attention on his 
part. Another point which is well worth 
knowing is that M. Stehr can always be con- 
sulted free of charge on any question whatever 
relating to the hair, and no matter what your 
demand may be he will give your individual 
case the whole of his attention and the benefit 
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of his wide experience and knowledge. Pro- 
vided that a personal interview is impossible 
an explicit letter would have the same result, 
and his methods are far too scientific and 
thorough for him to recommend anything 
which is not necessary. It is important to 
know, too, in these days, when to be dzex 
coifée is everything, that M. Stehr gives 
lessons in hair-dressing and is himself a 
coiffeur second to none. His transformations 
and fronts are, besides, absolutely undetectable 
and made only of the finest quality of hair 
procurab'e. 


An Important Communication.—It is gcod 
to be a member of a very successful firm, is 
it not? It must be magnificently stimulating 
to feel your influence gradually growing and 
expanding and to keep on advancing almost 
imperceptibly as the tide does, covering fresh 
ground with every advance. This, in any case, 
is what Messrs. Wilson and Gill are doing. 
They have grown out of their old premises at 
134, Regent Street, and have stepped across 
the road and established themselves in palatial 
comfort exactly opposite at 139 and 141, 
Regent Street, and it was there that I paid a 
visit of inspection a little while ago. The 
arrangement of the great showroom is quite 
a triumph of itself, all the cases being so 
placed that clients can practically have the 
‘run of them,” so to speak, without a counter 
intervening to check their progress. A 
huge case occupies the centre of the room, 
and there is so much space to display the 
glittering hoard of silver and jewellery that 
the appearance of the whole when the electric 
light is flashing full upon it is that of a veritable 
cave of Aladdin. Everything is in the best 
of taste, the floor covered with an artistically- 
coloured carpet, too, and the chairs uphol- 
stered in warm red leather, while the solidity 
and handsome effect of the whole of the 
fittings set off the sparkling treasures behind 
the plate glass to the best possible extent. As: 
regards the silver and jewellery itself—but no ; 
that is another story, as Kipling would say, 
and deserves a very special mention all to itself. 
And that belongs essentially to the occasion 
when Christmas presents will be occupying 
our attention. 

DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, December 8 and 9, 
Ticket Days, November 26 and December 10. 
Settling Days, November 27 and December 11. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


t is easier to make money than to stick to it when made. The 
reason is plain. Whilst earning money a man is generally a 
professional. When investing it he is generally an amateur, or is 
acting on the advice of an amateur, or on the advice of an interested 
party. Why is it that people with money to invest take any advice 
that happens to come along—what they call a “ tip” ? 

In the other affairs of life people do not seek to gather figs from 
thistles. A man does not ask an astronomer to judge a horse or a 
tallow-chandler poetry, and yet, though it is far easier to judge 
horses or poetry than to judge investments those who have money 
to invest too often take “tips” from people who know less about 
finance than astronomers know about horses or tallow-chandlers 
about poetry, or worse still from people who are not as honest as 
the average astronomer or tallow-chandler. The fact is that finance 
is by no means an easy pursuit. Mistakes are too frequently made 
even by those who have given their lives to the study, and the more 
a man knows the less “ cock-sure” he gets. I know few things more 
sadly amusing than the confident advice given by every smart young 
stockbroker’s clerk barely tall enough to get his beardless chin over 
his lofty “‘K” collar. In advising the readers of THE TATLER on 
matters financial I shall make no claim to infallibility. I pretend 
to nothing more than an honest desire to speak the truth, so far 
as I know it, on a subject that has engaged my anxious attention for 
more years than I care to remember. 


KAFFIRS 

The feature of the markets last week was undoubtedly the 
somewhat ugly break in the South African market following on a 
long period of dulness and stagnation. All this is alleged by optimists 
to be artificially produced by the big houses in order to throw dust on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s monocle. I hesitate to believe that the big houses 
are foolish enough to think Mr. Chamberlain foolish enough to 
be so easily bamboozled, but there is no doubt that Kaffir magnates 
have lately been prolific of arguments in support of the view that 
England, and not the Rand, should pay the piper. I do not notice, 
however, that any of them have used the obvious argument that more 
than half the cost of the war was due to England’s military in- 
efficiency, and that it is more just that this needless expense should 
fall on those whose votes have supported a policy of inefficiency than 
on those who had no votes in the matter. Personally I attribute the 
prevailing reluctance of the public to speculate in Kaffirs not so much 
to the fear of taxation, about which the magnates wax eloquent, as to 
fear of some of the magnates themselves. Whence have come the 
by no means modest profits disclosed in recent balance sheets? Not 
apparently from banket reefs—main or otherwise—but rather from 
the scientific way in which certain big houses during the last year or 
two have emptied the pockets of unwary punters. There is no fun 
in playing ‘‘ poker” with a man who sees both hands and himself 
shuffles the pack and always deals ! 

As the big houses work together and have at their disposal large 
sums of money on the one hand and large blocks of shares on the 
other they can easily fix the market price at almost any level they 
lik2. Consequently the punter buys at their price, and probably 
directly or indirectly from them. Then as the poor punter cannot 
pay for his stock and take it up he has to “carry it on the market.” 
In other words, the big houses lend him the money which he requires 
to carry on the speculation. If they want the market to rise they 
make the terms easy, but when they have thus sold a good lot of 
shares at good prices and want to get them back “on the cheap” 
they have only to restrict accommodation or withdraw it altogether 
and quotations must fall to a level at which they can buy back at a 
good profit. As the “takers in” of Kaffirs are quite a small and 
intimate group they know exactly how many shares are being 
* carried ” and what drop is required to run off margins and squeeze 
out the poor weak bulls. 

Consequently these simple and perfectly scientific operations have 
been repeated till they have almost ceased to be profitable. As the 
Sultan of Turkey and other magnates discovered before the existence 
of the Kaffir circus, there is a point at which it is no use squeezing any 
more. The juice is all extracted. 

It must also be borne in mind that the withdrawal of much 
contango money from this market is absolutely unavoidable whether 
the big houses do or do not want to depress the market. During 
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the last three years large accumulated sums had to be kept ‘‘short’” 
to provide for the enormous expenses of reopening the mines as 
soon as the war was over, and what more natural than to lend out 
this money in their own section of the Stock Exchange? But the 
war is now over, and these accuimulated funds have now to be used. 
for the very purpose for which they were accumulated. 

There would be little cause for wonder if contangos on Kaffirs- 
became very stiff indeed. The 1eal cause for uneasiness and 
suspicion is the fact that they are noc as stiff as one would expect to: 
see them. People know and dread the power of ‘the big houses.’” 
They feel that, if once more tempted into the market by easy rates. 
they may once more find rates put up against them, or even an 
absolute refusal to carry over at all; in other words, a putting down: 
of “make-up” prices till they could not face their differences and 
were obliged once more to cut their loss and sell. 

The moral of all this is that even at present prices the only 
people who can safely buy Kaffirs are those who have money in: 
their pockets to pay for them; that is to say, investors and not 
speculators, but these are the very people who do not want to buy 
Kaffirs. With Consols (which used to be over 113) under 93, 
“ Brums ” (which used to be at 200) at 168, and “ Westerns” (which 
used to be over 175) at 138, the solid investor sees plenty of attractive 
speculations without attempting to speculate on the solution of the 
labour, taxation, racial, and other problems which will confront 
Mr. Chamberlain when he meets Lord Milner on the veldt. 

I am not saying that it is wiser to buy, take up, and pay for 
Consols, “ Brums,” and “ Westerns ” rather than Rand Mines, Gold- 
fields, and East Rands ; I am only saying I know which are the most 
attractive investments to solid investors. I can see good points in. 
both ways of investing money, and I can see risks both ways; but 
to the casual observer in the one case the good points are obvious. 
and the risks are overlooked, in the other the risks are obvious and. 
the good points overlooked. 


AMERICANS 

Like Kaffirs are suffering from wholesome neglect. America 
is a wonderful country—strong in the first flush of a vigorous. 
manhood—as vigorous and as unscrupulous as England’s manhood 
in the days of good Queen Bess. But there are a few obvious 
and not unimportant distinctions between the times of good 
Queen Bess and the times of good President Roosevelt, and England’s 
fear—in fact, the fear of the world—is that on this occasion the 
Yanks may have “ bitten a bigger chunk than they can chew.” 

There are not a few envious fools who almost hope that it may 
be so. They little know for what they are hoping. A serious- 
financial crash in America would, even in Europe, ruin more people 
than the Baring crash, from which the money markets of the world 
reeled and from which they have scarce recovered. 

Fortunately our reckless kinsmen have again been blessed 
with a good harvest, and more fortunately a certain bump- 
tiousness of manner and domineering swagger have created in 
England so much dislike and distrust of American methods andi 
American enterprises that all through the mighty American boom 
England has been withdrawing more and more capital from the 
States. This has been useful in two ways. In the first place, the: 
wild speculation on the other side has not been made wilder by 
our joining in it. On the contrary, our constant withdrawal of 
English capital has checked the madness in the States. Secondly, 
if a crash should prove unavoidable England will be the more: 
able to step in and “stay the plague.” 

Personally I do not share the fears of those who think that 
America is going to swallow us. To my mind there is no grave 
objection to selling our ships or our shares, our houses or our horses,. 
our tubes or our trades, to our energetic American rivals as long as. 
they continue to pay us for those articles a great deal more than they 
are worth. I admit not only that I approve of selling them the 
White Star Line for 410,000,000, but—to put a very extreme case— 
that even if they offer a modest £10,000,000 for THE TATLER I am 
by no means certain I shall advise the proprietors to refuse that 
offer—at least without due consideration. 

The sad thing is that whilst our shrewdest financiers have been 
unloading on Brother Jonathan—at pretty remunerative prices—a 
great quantity of pretty sound stocks our helpless widows and spin- 
ster aunts have actually been putting their poor little bits of capital 
into those very shares in the great American steel trust which 
Andrew Carnegie refused “to touch wich the mud end of a barge 
pole,” even when they were buying his works for about 70 per cent. 
more than they were worth. Personally I am not a vain enough 
man to set up my opinion against that of Andrew Carnegie on a 
question of steel stocks. My advice as to Yankees at present is,. 
“Leave ’em alone.” At the same time I heartily wish them every 
possible good fortune. May they continue to make piles of money: 
and may they continue to come over here to spend it ! 
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THE GUIANAS 

Our illustration is a photograph of the nugget of nearly pure gold 
(weighing 333 oz. 16 dwt. 4 gr.) found by two black men in a dry 
ravine of the Barima River in British Guiana, and now on its way 
to this country. It is also reported that important finds of diamonds 
have been found in the same territory. 

If British Guiana is anything like as rich in gold as the adjacent 
colony of Dutch Guiana it is to be hoped that British adventurers 
will not allow themselves to be so completely outstripped by 
Americans as they have been in Dutch Guiana. There the quantity 
of gold being washed out of the creeks flowing into the Saranaca 
River, even with the most primitive hand labour, is truly marvellous, 
and the Americans for many months past have been eagerly 
‘snapping up the most promising claims and working them to very 
great profit. 

Only a few months ago two of the very few Englishmen engaged 
in the industry brought to this country an option on one of the very 
finest locations in the country but were quite unable to get any one 
in London to look at it. The option lapsed, and the property—of 
great size and value—fell into the hands of the Americans for about 
ca tenth of its value. 

The two Englishmen went back disgusted to Dutch Guiana, and 
the last I heard of them was that they had discovered an even 
richer mine—but are not going to offer it in England. 

The fact is speculators have been so robbed by the wicked 
frauds of the “jungle” market that the very sound of a tropical gold 
mine is hateful in their ears, and by the time 
they recover their common sense the best 
properties will have been picked up. 


LINOTYPE 

The long-heralded circular is out at last, 
and a pretty serious circular it is. Stripped 
of its many wrappings—the document | is 
four closely-printed sides of foolscap—the 
position can be summed up in a few words, 
The company’s competitors “ are temporarily 
harassing it at the present time” — “‘tem- 
porarily” is good—this year’s deliveries have 
fallen off 5 per cent., and their new orders 
mearly 17 per cent.; the optimistic figures 
‘quoted as to volume of business ‘do not 
indicate the profits, which cannot be exactly 
ascertained until the close of the year”— 
meaning, of course, “ we know our profits are 
falling off, but we cannot say ‘exactly’ how 
much”; and, finally, the concern wants more 
money—must have more money. 

To keep up the shareholders’ courage it is 
‘stated that “offers have been made by New 
York capitalists to purchase from individual 
holders certain blocks of shares” towards gain- 
ing ultimate control of various linotype com- 
panies “and recapitalising them on a 5 per 
cent. basis.” In other words a gigantic Yankee watering of capital 
ds contemplated. Now, how far will the capital of our own linotype 
company stand any more watering? Let us look .at the last 
balance sheet. The item, ‘‘patents and goodwill,” stands at 
42,005,186 6s. od. ; “ shares and debentures of companies, including 
413,040 of the company’s own debenture stock, at cost,” £229,801 
17s. 7d.; “debtor balances,” £146,007 16s. 7d.; and _ plant, 
machinery, tools, works, cottages, and such like things, £505,369 
12s. 4d.; whilst no less a sum than £62,766 13s. rod. is only 
represented by “expenditure on agencies and experimental work on 
new manufactures,” and “discount and expenses of debenture stock 
‘issues, less amount written off.” I-should like to know which of 
these items will stand any more watering. 

It must be admitted that this balance sheet disclosed a pretty 
“serious state of things for a company owing its bankers £80,000 and 
with a contingent liability in respect of £229,000 of discounted bills of 
the Machinery Trust. With reference to the above-mentioned item 
of £229,801 17s. 7d. for ‘shares and debentures of companies” the 
auditors certified as follows :— 


The shares and debentures in companies are with few excepiions not publicly quoted, 
and we are therefore unable to verify their present value. 


Probably these shares and debentures “at cost” consist largely 
of those of the Printing Machinery Company, Ltd., “ the dividends or. 
the capital of ” which “the company has jointly with the ‘‘ Machinery 
Trust, Ltd., guaranteed.” It is in the face of these facts and figures 
that the circular before us declares that the business of the Linotype 
eCompany ‘‘is yet inherently sound.” 
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BARROW HEMATITE STEEL COMPANY 

Yesterday witnessed the last very gratifying phase of the stubborn 
fight which the preference shareholders’ committee made on behalf, 
directly, of the preference shareholders in that company and, 
indirectly, of the whole class of preference shareholders—a class too 
often plundered by reconstructing schemes. 

The subscribers to the modest fund with which the committee 
made so sturdy a fight yesterday received cheques for the return of 
their subscriptions, less the amount voted by them to the committee 
as a complimentary acknowledgment of their three years risks and 
labour. From the accompanying report of the closing meeting I see 
how great was the measure of success achieved in this struggle for 
justice. Not only was the capital reduction of the preference shares 
finally accepted upwards of £40,000 less than the attempted reduction, 
not only were £24,000 more arrears of dividend secured than those 
originally offered, but the preference shareholders in the future will 
get nearly £5,000 a year more cumulative preference dividends than 
they were asked to accept, and they are given votes and a share (with 
the ordinaries) in surplus profits. These achievements are something 
to be proud of. On the other hand, it would be ungracious not to 
admit that if the Duke of Devonshire and his colleagues, the directors, 
had to climb down from the position they originally took up they did 
so with simplicity, dignity, and courtesy, and we are sure the past 
struggle will in no way impair the feelings of cordial respect and regard 
which the shareholders have always entertained for the house of 
Cavendish. The great shake-up seems also to have done good to the 
company in other ways. Resolute efforts are 
being made to modernise and improve the 
plant and bring the business into line with 
the most energetic and up-to-date of the rivals 
whose competition it has to face. 


BISCHOF WHITE LEAD 

Some of the opponents of the directors are 
not willing to submit to the beating they got at 
the extraordinary general meeting convened on 
their requisition. Having used their shares to 
try to outvote the directors they seem to be now 
trying to repudiate these shares and get rescis- 
sion on the ground of some blemishes in th« 
prospectus. Anyhow, circulars are flying round 
asking shareholders to subscribe 6d. per share 
for purposes of litigation. I am very doubtful 
about this litigation benefiting any one but the 
lawyers, and I advise shareholders to make the 
best of a bad job and stick to their directors 
and to Dr. Lugwig Mond, who seems to me to 
be acting “like a brick” under exasperating 
circumstances, whether the agitation is or is 
not fanned by Professor Bischof. 


26 Ib. nugget of gold found in British Guiana. 

From a photograph supplied by the Commis- 

of Lands and Mines, 
Demerara 


Georgetown, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :— 


(1) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, 
not for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) 
selected by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 


(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped directed 
envelope. 


(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 

5) All replies, }whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 

(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 

(7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


